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Better Pastures, Better Live Stock, Better Farming. 





E have quoted be- 
fore that unkind 
description of a South- 
ern pasture as “‘a place 
where grass does not 
grow,”’ and we fear it 
is all tooaccurate when 
applied to many of our 
so-called pastures. 
Now, there may be good 
pastures without grass 
—pastures of cowpeas, 
or velvet beans, or pea- 
nuts, or oats and crim- 
son clover—but these 
are temporary pastures 
lastingonly a few weeks 
and having to be re- 
nenewed each season. 
A good permanent pas- 
ture, means grass, and 
good grass, and plenty 
of it. 
A land of pastures |. 














and herds and flocks 
is invariably a pros- 
perous land; and the people who feed good grass to good stock 
are invariably a contented and a thriving people. 

We can have these pastures, too; and in this issue Mr. A. L. 
French begins a series of articles telling how to get them. Mr. 
French writes on this subject with even more than his usual en- 
thusiasm, and it is no wonder. He is aman who has made good 
pastures, who knows how to keep them good and who appreci- 
ates their value. More than that, he is acquainted with con- 
ditions in our territory and what he says will deal with things as 
they are on the farms of the South. 

Once we come to anything like an adequate appreciation of 
the value of grass—even of the despised Bermuda, of which 
Prof. W. J. Spillman justly says that ‘‘no grass bears pasturing 
better, or yields more herbage in the farm of pasture’’—we shall 
get rid of the cattle ticks and the worthless dogs, raise our own 
beef and milk and pork and mutton, stop the gullies that are 
washing our cropped-out lands away, begin to enrich our 
soils and make better crops and more money. 

When we do that, horses and cattle and sheep and hogs as 
good as the Wisconsin animals here shown will be common all 
over the South; and we shall gain on, and then equal, and then 
pass the States of the Northwest in the quality of our farming 
and the porfits we derive from it. 

“When we say that farming in the South can be made even 
more profitable than it is in the great agricultural States of the 
Northwest, we mean what we say, too. Our climate gives us a 


Courtesy of the Wisconsin Experiment Station. 


wonderful advantage in that it enables us to grow two crops or 
more a year; we have the greatest money crop in the world; by 
the use of the legumes and the raising of live stock, we can 
build up our soils till they will produce just as well as those of 
any other section; we can raise live stock at the very smallest 
cost, because we can grow feeds so cheaply and because we are 
at such small expense for housing and shelter. But we must re- 
member that all these go hand-in-hand—we must have more pas- 
tures so that we can raise more stock; we must have more stock 
so that we can grow and consume more forage crops; we must 
grow more forage crops so that we can feed more stock and im- 
prove our lands. Then we can produce cotton more cheaply and 
have more control over it after it is produced. In short, we 
must adopt a rational system of diversified farming, and good 
pastures are one of the corner-stones of any such system. 
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Farm and Garden Work for July. 





seed, sowing in July is better than earlier 

sowing, as the plants make less vine and 
more seed. I hope that all of our readers will 
determine that they will have seed to sow next 
season and will not be deterred by high prices. 

Crimson clover seed have reached the highest 
price they have ever sold at, 
and I think that the chances 
are that they will not be as 
high at seeding time as now. 
Here the price now is $10 a 
bushel for the home-grown 
seed. With this price there 
will be large importations from 
Europe, and I believe that be- 
fore September there will be a 
drop in price. Hence, I would 
PROFESSOR MassEY. not advise the buying of the 
seed now, for they can not go higher. 

But do not fail to sow the clover because of the 
high price. Even at $10 a bushel it is cheaper 
than 2—-8—2 fertilizer, for a crop of crimson 
clover will give you more ammonia than a ton of 
2—-8—-2 and give humus-making material that 
will permanently improve the land. You can not 
afford to break up a good rotation of crops be- 
cause of high prices of peas and clover seed. You 
will lose money by failing to sow them. 


& 


Much corn will be laid by in July. Do not do 
it with a turning plow, banking up earth to the 
corn and cutting the feeding roots. Shallow and 
level cultivation will give far better crops, and 
corn cultivated in this way will stand up in a wind 
storm that will blow down that banked up and 
the roots weakened. 

If you did not use fertilizer enough on your 
cotton at the start, you can still apply a dressing. 
Where the color is pale and the growth weak, ni- 
trate of soda alongside the rows, 100 pounds to 
the acre, will cause a far more rapid growth, and 
if there is plenty of phosphoric acid and potash 
at the start, the increased vigor will make more 
cotton. But as a rule, I believe that all the phos- 
phoric acid and potash needed should be applied 
before planting, for it will stay by you till the 
crops calls for it. 

If you have no other place for the manure that 
should be hauled out to prevent wasting, spread 
it down between the cotton rows. It will help 
the crop and give you a stand of crimson clover 
that you should sow between the rows at first 
picking. 


W secs: COWPEAS are to be grown for 





& 

Clean cultivation during the earlier weeks will 
find your peanuts now in good shape for bloom- 
ing and fruiting. Mine are already laid-by, but 
with the Spanish nuts, one can still get through 
the rows shallowly. I am growing the running 
Jumbo nuts merely for home use. 

Now is the time to make cuttings of the sweet 
potato vines for planting. Sweet potatoes grown 
from July cuttings will keep better in winter than 
those grown from the spring plants. Make the 
cuttings about ten inches long and put the whole 
in the ridges but the tip. Do this after a good 
rain and they will all grow. 

To make small potatoes for bedding next spring 
make cuttings about a yard long and coil the cut- 
ting around your hand and plant the coil with 
only the tip showing, and every joint will make 
a bunch of little potatoes that will keep well and 
be better for bedding than the little ones culled 
from the crop. 

Rutabaga turnips should be sown early in the 
month on well fertilized beds and well cultivated. 
August will be early enough for other turnips. 
But one of the best winter turnips—a turnip that 
can be left in the ground all winter and pulled 
as wanted—is the Long White French or Sugar 
turnip. It should be sown in early July, and is 
the best of all turnips for table use in winter. 

Early Irish potatoes being now ripe, will be dug 
and put in the coolest and darkest place at 
hand, but for late crop, I shall get seed potatoes 
from cold storage. I plant these, after exposing 
them to the light and sprouting them, in deep 
furrows, and cover very lightly. Then the soil 
is worked to them as they grow till level, and the 
cultivation will be level, for at this season we 
must conserve the moisture and not hill as we 


do. early potatoes, but get them deep in the 
ground and keep a dust mulch to retain the mois- 
ture. 

& 

Try the level and shallow cultivation in laying- 
by your tobacco. I know that better tobacco can 
be made from level cultivation than from hilling 
up and a great deal of labor saved. 

In the tobacco field it is all right to use Paris 
green on the early brood of worms, but where 
tobacco is pulled for curing in July, it is not wise 
to use the poison too late. I once saw a man cur- 
ing tobacco that was still green with the poison, 
and I do not think this is a safe practice. 


& 


I am still sowing a succession of snap beans as 
fast as the previous sowing is well up, and in this 
way I keep a regular succession for the table. 
We are just finishing our second sowing, and the 
third will soon be ready. 

There are many things that we can save in our 
gardens that are improvements and we should al- 
ways be on the lookout for these. My fourth 
planting of corn is just up, and I shall plant one 





PUT THE IDLE LANDS TO 
WORK. 


Live stock will be found profitable 
or otherwise according as we produce 
feeds cheaply and abundantly. If we 
continue to feed too sparingly, as we 
surely shall so long as we buy corn and 
hay to feed, live stock will not prove 
profitable. 

If we but use lands and labor at idle 
times to grow forage, we can produce 
it cheaper than it is grown in any 
stock-raising section of this country 
today, and sufficient forage can be 
produced at times when the labor is 
not pressed with the other crops, and 
on lands that are idle, to make this a 
great stock-raising country.— Tait But- 
ler. 











more lot in July, which will give us roasting ears 
till frost, I hope. 

If you never grew any chard in your garden, 
try it. You can still have it ready in the fall 
months. Chard is a sort of beet, the leaf stalks 
of which are eaten like asparagus. Mine is now 
about ready to use. We pull off the leaves as 
they grow large enough and trim out the leaf 
stalks and cook like asparagus. It is fine, and 
once grown, you will always want it. 

You can still plant: kohlrabi. This, too, is a 
delicious vegetable of the cabbage family which 
makes a swollen stem as large as a turnip above 
ground. This swollen stem is peeled and cooked, 
and is the next thing to cauliflower. 

My okra is now blooming, but if you failed to 
Plant any earlier, you can still plant it and get 
the pods later. 

Now is the time to sow parsnips and salsify in 
the South. I am in the upper section and my pars- 
nips and salsify are just up and thinned. I plant 
parsnip seed in pinches about three or four inches 
apart, so that they will help each other get up, 
and the little bunches are more easily thinned than 
a continuous row. 

Carrots for the table or for stock can now be 
sown. These and the parsnips and salsify are 
left in the ground all winter and pulled as needed. 
A mess of carrots now and then in winter is fine 
for horses, and keeps them in good trim. They 
are good, too, for the cows, and seem to keep 
up the color of the butter. 





There is nothing that so adds to the comfort 
of the family on the farm as a good garden. Not 
merely a plot of ground prepared and planted in 
the spring and then let run to weeds after the 
early crops are off, but a garden loved and tended 
and kept making something for the table all the 
year through. A garden in which every crop is 
followed at once by another as soon as past its 
usefulness, and the soil kept clean the whole 
Season and left in winter crops in the fall so 
clean that the cutworm moths find no place to lay 
eggs, and hence no cutworms in the spring, as 


there always are if the garden runs ta weeds in 
the fall. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 
Some Things I Saw in the West. 


HAVE JUST returned from a trip through the 
| Central West, and I came home still more 

convinced of the great future before the 
Southera farmer. There are fine lands in the 
Central West, and much poor farming on fine 
lands. 

I went first to Cleveland, Ohio. Starting on the 
Delaware-Maryland peninsula, my route was 
through two sections where the best farming in 
the United States is done, one in the upper part 
of the Peninsula south of Wilmington, Delaware. 
It is hard to find a more beautiful farming coun- 
try, or one so well cultivated. The reapers were 
busy in the broad wheat fields and on the clean 
eorn fields men were riding on the cultivators 
cleaning out both sides of a row at a trip, and the 
dwellings and farm buildings are all first-class, 
and silos and good grass were everywhere. 

The next fine section I passed was in the beauti- 
ful valley, of Chester County, and in Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania. There are many people 
who imagine that the cultivation of tobacco means 
keeping the land poor. I wish they could see the 
farms in Lancaster County, for this is generally 
considered the banner agricultural county of the 
whole United States. The gently rolling fields, 
with no weeds nor bushes, the big crops of grow- 
ing wheat, the clean corn fields, the great stretches 
of grass and clover, and the tobacco fields just 
starting well, all show that the big barns are 
needed. And the big barns are there, barns that 
cost enough to pay for a big plantation in the 
South. Barns with heavy stone basements and 
super-structure of dressed lumber finely painted 
and lots of broad glass windows giving light to 
the cow stables. And they did not seem to be 
afraid that their land would get too rich for to- 
bacco, for they raise 1,200 pounds an acre, and 
sell it to make cigars to go South and sell for 5 
cents, for nearly all the 5-cent cigars sold in the 
South are made in eastern Pennsylvania. 

But, after passing Pitsburg with its steel and 
smoke we found another state of affairs through 
eastern and northern Ohio. I soon came to the 
conclusion that all the bad farming was not in the 
South. Herel passed hundreds of farms on which 
the farmers are plowing around cat-tail sinks in- 
stead of draining them, and all the way to Cleve- 
land it seemed that the farms were a succession 
of ridges and cat-tails swamps. Then on hill- 
sides I saw poor crops and gullies, for they plow 
straight up and down the hill. The wheat was 
still green there, and less of it and poorer crops 
than I saw in Delaware and Pennsylvania. The 
larger part of the country seemed to be in rough 
pasture, and dairying the chief pursuit on the 
farms, and not till near Cleveland did the farm- 
houses and out-buildings seem to indicate pros- 
perity. 

From Cleveland to Columbus, Ohio, in the 
night and, doubtless, passed through a better:sec- 
tion. From Columbus to St. Louis the route lay 
through central or rather south-central India aad 
Illinois, crossing the Wabash River at Terre Haute. 
Some fine farms were seen in Indiana, but the ma- 
jority were rough and bushy till we reached the 
level prairie country. 

Then through Illinois, the beautiful level coun- 
try showed backwardness in neat farming, for 
while the land is fine, there was not the neatness 
on the farms, nor about the farm buildings, that / 
saw in Pennsylvania. Here and there one sees 4 
neat two-story farm-house and good out-buildings, 
but as a rule, all through that section of Illinois 
the farmers seem to live in one-story shacks with 
tumble-down out-buildings, as destitute of paint 
or whitewash as can be seen in the South. IA 
fact, I believe that the average farm buildings 
through the South are far better than those I saw 
through Illinois with all her fine land. And then 
the last week in June the corn could just be seen 
in little green lines across the fields, and it look- 
ed as though more frosted corn was to be grown 
to sell the South. Leaving home with my corn in 
tassel and silk, it looked as though there was 
small chance to make corn in the great Corn Belt. 
The farmers seem to be growing spring oats more 
than wheat. The oat fields looked well, but the 
wheat was far poorer than in Pennsylvania and 
Delaware and Maryland. 


In fact, I came to the conclusion that I had 
rather have the sandiest cotton farm in eastern 
North Carolina than a prairie farm in Illinois. 
With good farming in the South, farming will pay 
far better than it seems to pay in the Central 
West, and I believe that the Corn Belt is moving 
south, for we are increasing the average crop 
while the West is going downwards in product. 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Get It 








BY MAKING IDLE ACRES GROW FORAGE CROPS. 


Time Yet to Plant Sorghum, Mexican June Corn or Kafir Corn 
—If These Crops Are Fed on the Farm and the Manure Re- 
turned to the Land It Will Be Better for the Soil Than to Leave 


It Idle. 


By Tait Butler. 


dollars worth of feeding stuffs 

every year, and at the same 
time her farmers allow a great deal 
of land to lie idle during a portion of 
the year when it would grow a large 
amount of needed forage. Except in 
a few comparatively small sections 
of the South there is not enough hay 
grown to supply local needs, and con- 
sequently hay generally sells at from 
$15 to $25 aton. Where this condi- 
tion exists there is no better money 
crop than hay and not a single acre 
of oat or wheat stubble should be left 
idle. In addition to the oat and wheat 
lands there are many other idle and 
“resting’’ acres that would pay better 
in some useful forage crop. 

In no part of our territory is it yet 
too late for sorghum and millet, and, 
except in the northern part it is not 
too late for Mexican June corn and 
kafir corn. The objection may be 
urged against these, that they im- 
poverish the soil rather than im- 
prove it. This is true if they are 
taken off and sold, or if made into 
hay and fed and the manure wasted, 
but if grazed or consumed on the 
land, or if fed and the manure saved 
and returned to the land, we would 
rather have any soil growing these 
crops than lying idle producing a crop 
of weed seed to interfere with the 
growth of next year’s crops. But the 
man who is looking for an excuse to 
avoid the work and expense necessary 
to make forage on these idle acres 
will have no trouble in finding one, 
and we fancy we hear him saying, 
“Wouldn’t it be better to plant these 
idle acres in cowpeas, or soy beans?”’ 
Yes, it would, and we wish we could 
induce our readers to grow enough 
cowpea and soy bean seed to sow all 
the land the South ought to put into 
these crops; but this they will not 
do and consequently many an acre of 
oat and wheat stubble will be left 
idle because cowpeas and soy beans 
are too high-priced, or can not be had 
at any price. 


The Value of a Good Hay Crop. 


We have never taken any stock in 
the abuse of cotton as a farm crop, 
which is so popular at this time with 
many who advise the farmer, but a 
ton and a half of hay, worth on the 
market from $20 to $30, and 20 
bushels of soy beans, worth from 
$1.50 to $2.50 a bushel, is a crop 
that will compare favorably with 
cotton when we consider that in the 
southern half of our territory two 
crops might be grown on the same 
land in one season, or in any part of 
the South one crop of this size may 
be grown after a crop of oats or 
wheat. Is cotton a better money 
crop than soy beans at present prices, 
considering the conditions under 
which they may be grown? 

At least, it is certain that those 
lands which have grown cotton so 
long would not grow it any the less 
profitably if a crop of soy beans were 
grown on them every second year. 

It is not, however, for those who 
will sow every acre of idle land to 
cowpeas or soy beans that we are 
writing at present. It is for those 
who can not get the seed of these 
legumes or those who will not pay the 
present high prices, that we are call- 
ing attention to other forage crops 
which, although not land improvers, 
are valuable forage crops that may 
be made to save us millions of dol- 


Pre SOUTH BUYS millions of 


lars now paid for Northern timothy 
hay and corn and oats. 


Some Crops That Will Make Feed for 
Next Winter. 


Kafir corn and Mexican corn will 
mature in less time than ordinary 
corn and will make fair crops during 
seasons so dry that a crop of late 
planted corn would prove a failure. 
The danger of late planted corn is 
usually the dry weather of August 
and September and for this reason 
we believe that kafir corn should 
receive more consideration for plant- 
ing on the lands left idle during 
these months. 

We are not advising that kafir 
corn or Mexican June corn take the 
place of the common corn, nor that 
millet and sorghum displace cowpeas 
or soy beans, but if there is an idle 
acre of land which will not be occu- 
pied by other crops from now until 
November 15th, we urge the planting 
of it to some of these quick-growing, 
dry-weather forage plants in all those 
sections where sufficient forage is not 
usually produced to supply the local 
demand. The cost of seed may not 
in some cases be so much less than 
for cowpeas and soy beans, but in 
others it will be considerably cheap- 
er and probably in all cases will be 
obtainable, which is not the case 
with cowpeas or soy beans this year. 

Kafir corn is grown much as com- 
mon corn, whereas sorghum may be 
grown in drills or broadcast. Millet 
is sowed broadcast and will make a 
crop of hay in from 65 to 80 days. 


Dry-Weather Crops. 


We know of no poor-land crops, 


that is, we know of no forage crop 
that will not do better on rich land 
than on poor; nor do we know of any 
that will not do better with a fairly 
liberal supply of moisture; but these 
crops, especially sorghum, will prob- 
ably make more forage than almost 
any other crop on rather poor land 
and sorghum and_e kafir corn, or 
Mexican June corn, will make more 
forage in a dry season, such as we 
usually get during August, September 
and October, than almost any other 
of our forage crops. 

The South must make more forage 
before we can hope to raise more 
live stock, and live stock will be 
found profitable or otherwise accord- 
ing as we produce feeds cheaply and 
abundantly. If we continue to feed 
too sparingly, as we surely shall so 
long as we buy corn and hay to feed, 
live stock will not prove profitable. 
To feed the increased number of ani- 
mals needed, most economically, we 
must raise the forage without de- 
creasing our acreage in cotton and 
other money crops. If we but use 
lands and labor at idle times to 
grow forage, we can produce it cheap- 
er than it is grown in any stock- 
raising section of this country to- 
day, and we have no hesitation in 
stating that sufficient forage can be 
produced at times when the labor is 
not pressed with the other crops and 
on lands that are idle to make this 
a great stock-raising country. When 
this is done the resulting manure 
will largely increase the yields of our 
staple crops. 





“Cowpeas or soy beans on every 
available acre,’ is a mighty good 
motto just now. 


His host of friends in every part 
of North Carolina will be interested 
to know that Charles Cotton Moore 
has been nominated for Clerk of the 
Court of Mecklenburg County, the 
political situation in Mecklenburg 
being such that his nomination is 
pcoasittawnres to an election. 





Roofing 


“Electroid” 


is the highest grade Asphalt Felt, 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing. It is 
higher in price per square than 
imitations which look similar. 


“Electroid” 


is made to use and to last—not to 
sell. Every roll is guaranteed. 








1 ply @ $1.50 per square 
2 ply @ $1.90 per square 
8 ply @ 82.25 per square 
Freight prepaid to your Railroad Station. 


The above prices include a large- 
headed, galvanized nails and liquid 
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30% MORE CROPS 


Our free book on cultivation shows the sure 
way. Think ofit, you intelligent farmers—30 per 
cent bigger crops—30 per cent more earnings—and 
even better in dry seasons. 3 

e illustration shows our 


Hinged Shaft < 
OneHorse 
Drill 


for general seeding and 
intensive work between 
corn rows. s y 
seed. 5independent discs. The only riding 
drill with shafts hinged. No weight on the horse. Pate 
ented. Close hitch. Many other exclusive features, 
Write us for booklet 37 


The WM. FETZER CO., Springfield, Ml. 


Steel Wheels— 


That’s So! Hired hands are 
etting scarcer every da 
M\but LOW DOWN STE 

i) WHEELS will help to take 
m@\ their place. Then, too, the 
sun don’t affect a steel wheel 
Wulike it does the best of hired 
help. More brain and less 
muscle nowadays. Cata- 
logue free to you. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL C0. 


Box 68, Havana, Ill. 

































— (which are omg in the core of 
each roil) to properly lay the same. 

Sample and Catalog “P” mailed free for the 
asking. 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Get our prices on en 
Lime, Plaster, etc., etc. 











COTTON SEED MEAL 


We offer for sale in car lots 
— 7% _ cent Cotton — 
ea : ae ee ok 


TAR RIVER OIL COMP’Y. 


TARBORO, N. C. 





FARM DRAIN TILE 


(Made of Clay) 





Write for our free pamphlet on Farm Drainage. 
Tells why and how todrain. Drain tile will make 
productive your best lands now too wet for proper 
cultivation. We make a superior clay tile at rea- 
sonable prices. Write for pamphlet and prices. 





DEDERICK’S 
Hay Presses 


lab W onde wre Bees ; 
Highest grade materials and workmanship. 
Latest improvements. Holds record for 
neat work, capacity and speed, even with 
limited power. Presses a apted to every 
kind of baling. Free catalogue describes 
entire line.—Send for it before you buy. 












P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, G64 Tivo. St., Acsany, NY. 








The Rapid-Fire 


Nay Press 


F Is guaranteed to do as good and ; 





as much work as any costing 
TWICE as much. It bales faster, 
has the best rebound break, the 
lightest draft, and requires less 
men and stock to work than any 
other press made. Write for catalog. 
Address Hay Press Dept. 
Lieeteens ” BUGGY CO., Makers 





POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO., : : Pomona, N. C. 


ra 





Macon, Georgia 











Continuous Travel. 





Lightest, Strong-~ 
est, Cheapest. 





THE ROYAL LINE OF HAY PRESSES 


ting one pen is honestly built and 
smoothly, quickly and economically without break- 
ing — or getting out of order. We make this 


Junior, Reyal Economy and New Chicamauga. 
Write us today and let us prove to you that one of 
these is the one mn sh 
CHATTANOOGA 


Before you buy a hay press be sure you 


are get- 
will bale 


Hay Press—4 of them—The Royal, Royal 


ould buy 
MPLEMEN1 & MFG. CO., 
m™ Chattanooga, Tenn. 











The Im ponies Red 


ay Press 






Ripper 









The RED RIPPER is used and recommended by State and County Farms all over the 
South. It is the only baler on the market that regulates the weight of bales automatically. 
It is strong, fast and durable—easy to feed, and light on the horse—makes neat, heavy bales, 
and ischeap. Write us for prices and easy terms. 


SIKES HAY PRESS COMPANY, Box 74, Ocilla, Ga. 
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This is the best paint made, and you can save ac- 
tual cash if you use it. 


DEALER FOR PRINCESS PAINT 











Richmond, 





If he does not handle it write us and we will tell you how you 
can save Money. Be sure to get our p*ices on everything in 
the Paint line before you buy. 


W. S. TANNER PAINT CO., 
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PERMANENT PASTURES FOR THE SOUTH. 


I.—Why Pastures Are Needed, 


How They Will Pay, and How 


They Add to the Beauty of the Farm. 


By A. L. French, R. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


ARMERS ALL over America 
K are—since the price of live 

stock has taken such an up- 
ward turn — inquiring earnestly 
about pastures, and men are figur- 
ing to see if they 
may find the real 


value of good 
pastures. 
Many factors 


have to do with 
the subject. There 
is the fertility of 
the soil to be con- 
sidered. <A _ rich 
soil filled with 
humus, being 





A. L. FRENCH. 
much more retentive of moisture 
than a poor soil, will, of course, pro- 
duce far heavier crops of pasture 


grasses. Then the average rainfall 
of a section and its distribution 
throughout the year has much to do 
with the productivity of grass, as 
well as other plants. The variety of 
grasses used is another factor to be 
considered, some plants having a 
far greater food value than others. 
Then the class of animal that is to 
feed on a pasture has a very great 
deal to with determining the income- 
producing ability of the pasture, and 
hence its value to the farmer. 

Then when considering the value 
of pasture we must not forget the 
improvement that comes to nearly 
all soils—and especially those in- 
clined to wash—from having perma- 
nent sods covering them winter and 
summer, guarding them at the one 
season from losses that come 
through erosion by reason of the 
successive freezing and thawing of 
steep lands, and during the other 
from losses equally heavy caused by 
torrential rains and burning suns. 
And in the South all pastures are 
producing some legume almost con- 
tinually and thus the soil is becom- 
ing richer all the time in nitrogen. 
And all the time it must be remem- 
bered that with permanent pastures 
there is no ‘‘seed time’”’ or harvest 
as we speak of them in connection 
with other crops. 

Good soil, clear of all foreign mat- 
ter, growing nothing but grass and 
clover, will during a term of years 
produce feed sufficient to graze as 
many head of stock about six months 
in the year as an equal area of like 
fertility cultivated will produce suffi- 
cient feed to carry for the oth- 
er six—with some extra feed from 
the cultivated area to aid the pas- 
ture during times of extreme drouth. 
In the case of the pasture, the an- 
nual expense is only a few cents per 
acre for grubbing and weed cutting, 
while with the cultivated area the 
expense runs several dollars per acre. 

But there are other advantages of 
the pasture. Having pasture, we nat- 
urally have animals and these ani- 
mals may be used many times as 
foragers or gleaners, and in that way 
make use of many products that 
would _otherwise winerane the farmer 


only their manurial value—sheep in 
the grain stubble fields, consuming 
weeds, briers, etc.; pigs in the pea 
stubble, making cheap hogs of them- 
selves; cattle turning peavines and 
corn stalks into beef, milk or growth, 
are some of the further-off benefits 
emanating from the permanent pas- 
ture. 

Then there is the beauty the pas- 
ture adds to the farm. We all see 
beauty in the farm crops—the calm 
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beauty of the maize (the giant grass) 
at sunset on a still day, or its grand- 
er beauty when storm-tossed; the 
golden beauty of the ripening grain; 
the snowy beauty of the bursting 
cotton; the many charms of the 
meadow with its sweet-scented clov- 
ers. But the pasture holds a charm 
all its own to the writer; gently roll- 
ing with its carpet of green, studded 
here and there with shade trees, it 
holds on its bosom the promise of 
fat pigs and calves, rollicking colts 
and lambs, cows with udders almost 
bursting as they come sauntering 
home at nightfall. No prettier pic- 
ture is given us to look upon than 
the pasture, clean, every rod covered 
with grass, rich in promises that are 
always fulfilled. 








BEE KEEPING 


F OR FARMERS. 


XIlI.—A Press Bulletin of Great Value to Bee Keepers—Send 


for Farmers’ 


By Prof. T, C. Karns, 


HAVE RECEIVED from _ the 
I United States Department of Ag- 

riculture a press notice so full 
of valuable information for the bee 
keeper that I give it entire instead 
of my regular ar- 
ticle. It was writ- 
ten by Jos. A. Ar- 
nold, Editor and 
Chief of the Di- 
vision of Publica- 
tions. His sub- 
ject is ‘‘Bees,” 
and the article is 
as follows: 

“There is money 
in bee keeping if 
it is managed properly. Bee keeping 
is being carried on with both profit 
and pleasure by many thousands of 
people in all parts cf ihe United 
States, and while, as a rule, it is 
not the sole occupation of those who 
pursue it, there are many places 
where an experienced bee keeper can 
make a good living by devoting his 
entire time and attention to this line 
of work. 

“The average annual honey yield 
per colony for the entire country 
should be from 25 to 30 pounds of 
comb honey, or 40 to 50 pounds of 
extracted honey. The money return 
to be obtained from this crop depends 
entirely on the market and the meth- 
ods of selling the honey. If sold di- 
rect to the consumer, extracted honey 
brings from 10 to 20 cents per pound 
and comb honey from 15 to 25 cents 
per section. If sold to dealers, the 
price varies from 6 to 10 cents for 
extractéd honey and from 10 to 15 
cents for comb honey. All of these 
estimates depend largely on the qual- 
ity and neatness of the product. From 
the gross return must be deducted 
from 50 cents to $1 per colony for 
the expenses other than labor, in- 
cluding foundation, sections, occa- 
sional new frames and hives, and 
other incidentals, not, however, pro- 
viding for increase. 

“These figures, however, are based 
on a system of good management. 
Bee keeping, to be profitable, re- 
quires hard work, pee and ex- 
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We can furnish you complete equipments for the preparation and storage of 
ensilage and all other rough stock foods. Our Machines are the lightest running; 
with Self-Feed and unusual durability. Power 
and capacity figured on a gas engine basis. 
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Bulletin 397. 


Powell Station, Tenn. 


perience. Much study is required to 
insure success. It is unwise, there- 
fore, for the average individual to 
undertake extensive bee keeping 
without considerable previous ex- 
perience on a small scale, since there 
are so many more details which go 
to make up success in the work. 
Learn the ways of bees, how to han- 
dle them, and what kind of equip- 
ment is best. Then begin on a small 
scale, make the bees pay for them- 
selves and for all additional appara- 
tus, as well as some profit, and let 
the business grow gradually. 

“Above all it should be emphasized 
that the only way to make bee keep- 
ing a profitable business is to pro- 
duce only a first-class article. We 
can not control what the bees bring 
to the hive to any great extent, but 
by proper manipulation we can get 
them to produce fancy comb honey, 
or if extracted honey is produced it 
can be carefully cared for and neatly 
packed to appeal to the fancy trade. 
Too many bee keepers, in fact the 
majority, pay too little attention to 
making their goods attractive. They 
should recognize the fact that of 
two jars of honey, one in an ordinary 
fruit jar or tin can with a porly 
printed label, and the other in a neat 
glass jar of artistic design with a 
pleasing label, the latter will bring 
double or more the extra cost of the 
better package. It is perhaps unfor- 
tunate but nevertheless a fact that 
honey sells largely on appearance, 
and a progressive bee keeper will 
appeal as strongly as possible to the 
eye of his customer. 

“Much information along these and 
other lines in bee keeping can be 
found in a new publication of the 
Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ 
Bulletin 397, entitled ‘Bees.’ The 
aim of this work is to give briefly the 
information needed by persons en- 
gaged in the keeping of bees, and to 
answer inquiries that are frequently 
received from correspondents of the 
Department. It discusses the loca- 
tion, equipment, and stocking of the 
apiary, the habits of bees and their 
manipulation, the production of 
wintering, and dis- 
eases and injuries. It also gives such 
general information as how to obtain 
and introduce queens, laws affecting 
bee keeping, and journals and books 
on the subject. This publication can 
be obtained free as long as the sup- 
ply lasts, by applying to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C.;it may also be secured from Sena- 
tors, Representatives, and Delegates 
in Congress.”’ 

I have also received the bulletin 
mentioned above, and find it so full 
of information that I advise every 
reader who has any sort of interest 
in bees to write for it at once. I do 





not know of another publication 
which in so short compass gives just 
the facts which the bee keeper on 
the farm wants to know. 





The Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette is one of the best, if not the 
best, agricultural journals published 
anywhere—North or South. It has 
been full of good things—up-to-date 
ideas, eloquent exhortations to better 
farming, big corn crops, and ‘‘what 
not” for a year or more. I read with 
care every number, and am tempted, 
sometimes, to wish that I had as 
large a field for action.— Col. R. J. 
Redding, in Atlanta Constitution. 





Keep up the shallow cultivation of 
the crops occasionally. Don’t lay-by 
a crop, but stand ready to cultivate 
once more, if weeds and grass spring 
up or a crust forms on the surface 
at any time before the crops are 


made. 
B. P. ROCK CHICKENS Apri! May and June 


75 and 50 cents each. JESSIE G. THOMRSON 
Chadbourn, N. c. 


OUR LAND , EXCHANGE. 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 











In this department we shall publish offerings 
of all land wanted or offered for le or for 
rent. We do not extend our general advertis- 
ing guarantee to this department, because 
every purchaser should see land for himself 
before buying, but no man is permi to of- 
fer land for sale in this department until he 
has first shown us satisfactory references as 
to honesty and financial responsibility. 











I & "wish to sell my y little home—20 acres improv- 

ed—near Washington, D.C. Neat new house 
and barn, orchard, and the finest of soft water- 
springs and brook. Thickly settled section, all 
= neighbors, 10 families within 60 rods of farm 


line 

(MRS.) D B. JEFFERS, London Bridge, Va. 
P.S —Would exchange for larger oer of 

land not so well improved i in Piedmont, N. 


For Sale or Exchange 
in good North Carolina Town. Climate unsurpassed 
in State. Business hovse and two lots on Main St. 
Very central Ideal wholesale or retail site. In ac- 
ceptance, cash or 200 to 1,000 acres fine farming 
lands, well watered and timbered, near railway 
and real good town. Lock Box 72, ‘Raeford, N. -C. 


TRUCK LANDS—FARM LANDS— 
LANDS FOR INVESTMENT 


In winding up a long established business, we 
find many desirable bargains in lands of above na- 
ture which can be bought on good terms. Mainly 
located in counties of Bladen, Pender, Columbus 
and Robeson, North Carolina We have large and 
valuable undeveloped tracts especially fertile. For 
further information, apply to 


THE WORTH CO., - 
‘Full information of this 


SOUTH GEORGIA wonderful farming sec- 


tion is given in an Illustrated booklet, which will 
be mailed free by addressing W. L. Glessner, In- 
dustrial Agent, Augusta, Ga. 


VALUABLE TOWN LOTS 
FOR SALE 

In the town of Greenville, and within ten minutes 

walk of East Carolina Teachers’ Training School. 

4 lots, 50x130; 1 lot, 130x180, with 7-room residence. 

Kitchen and pantry. 

D. D. HASKETT, - Greenville, N. C. 


VIRGINIA FARM LAND 
FOR SALE, CHEAP 
The Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette advises in its issue of May 28th 
the purchase of farm land. The 
Editor realizes that the time is rap- 
idly coming when farm land will be 
much higher than it is now and can 
not be had at reasonable prices. 
We still have a large list of farms 
for sale of 50 to 1,000 acres at $8 
to $15 per acre. These farms are 
not poor, worn-out farms. They will 
produce as much per acre of wheat, 
oats, clover, grass and several other 
crops as any land in the South. If 
you were with us now we ceuld 
show you field after field of wheat 
that will make 20 buskels per acre, 
nice fields of oats, clover and grass. 
We could soon convince you, if you 
were here, that our land is all we 
claim it te be. Would it not be well 
for you te come to see us at once. 
Write for catalog of farms. 
JEFFREYS, HESTER & OO., INO., 
Chase City, Mecklenburg County, 


Wilmington, N. C. 








Virginia. 
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THE SELECTION AND SAVING OF TOBACCO SEED. 


How to Secure Seed That Will Produce Plants of a Uniform 
Type, and How to Select the Plants From Which Seed is Saved. 


By Prof. E. H. Matthewson, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


OST TOBACCO growers try to 
Vi save the seed from plants that 
as nearly as possible meet 
their ideal of what a perfect plant 
of ‘obacco is, and would like for 
every seed to produce a plant like 
the one from which the seed was 
saved. In this same field, however, 
or in a neighbor’s field, may be 
blooming simultaneously very infe- 
rior or very different types of plants 
and by the passage of insects, inter- 
crossing between all of these may re- 
sult, and some of the seed saved 
from this plant may have been fer- 
tilized with pollen from its own 
flowers and others from any of the 
other plants blooming in the neigh- 
borhood within the passing distance 
of insects. There is, then, consid- 
erable chance for variation in the 
eharacter of plants produced from 
seed saved in this way. If, however, 
it could be so arranged that pollen 
from its own seed-head only was 
used in the fertilization of its flow- 
ers, the chances that every seed 
would produce a plant resembling 
the seed-bearing parent would be 
greatly increased. So it is found in 
‘ actual practice, there is generally 
striking uniformity among different 
tobacco plants grown from seed of a 
single plant under conditions entire- 
ly preventing pollination from any 
other plamt. As every. practical 
grower knows, there is no crop where 
uniformity of product is of greater 
importance for financial success than 
tobaeco. 


How to Insure Plants of One Type. 


The means for securing complete 
self-pollination are very simple. If 
the seed-head, just before any of 
the blossoms open, be trimmed down 
fairly small and covered by an oprdi- 
nary 12-pound manilla paper bag, 
such as can be secured at any grocery 
store, all cross-pollination will be 
prevented. It will, of course, be 
necessary to tie the bag on. It will 
be necessary also to remove the bag 
about once a week, generally as one 
passes through the field suckering 
and worming, and shake out the 
flower debris to prevent dampness 
and mildew, and replace the bag, 
raising it higher up the stalk so that 
the expanding seed-head will not 
break through. If any flowers are 
already open when the bag is first 
applied, it will, of course, be neces- 
sary to remove them, because they 
may have been already cross-fertil- 
ized. 

Experiments by Darwin, Shamel 
and others go to show that in the 
case of tobacco seed there is no loss 
of vitality by enforced self-fertiliza- 
tion in this way, even though earried 
on repeatedly through several gen- 
erations. 


The Type of Plant to Select Seed 


From. 


The type of plant to select must 
be left to the individual judgment of 
the person making the selection, and 
the most desirable type of plant will 
vary greatly for different tobaccos. 
Even in the different sections that 
produce the same general type of to- 
bacco the standards of excellence are, 
and of necessity must be, somewhat 
different. In general, however, such 
points as size and vigor of growth of 
the plant as a whole should be con- 
sidered; size, shape and number of 
leaves; fineness of fiber; thickness 
and toughness of leaf; freedom from 
disease; grain, gum and oil; distance 
apart of leaves on stalk; uniformity 
of leaves from bottom to top of 
plant; color; earliness or lateness; 
and, in some cases, many other qual- 


ities may all enter into the question 
of selecting the most desirable plant. 
It has been pretty well proven that 
the general character of the crop 
produced can be materially modified 
in any of these or other points of 
differentiation by careful and syste- 
matic methods. Probably the great- 
est single benefit to be at once de- 
rived from saving seed under bag is 
the gain in uniformity of product. 


Plant Only Ripe, Heavy Seeds. 


It has been fully demonstrated 
also, not only with tobacco, but with 
other plants, that there is consid- 
erable variation and lack of uni- 
formity due to planting immature or 
unripe seeds. Very immature seeds 
will frequently sprout and _ grow, 
but in general they produce plants 
lacking in vigor and that tend to 
blossom out prematurely. The sow- 
ing of immature tobacco seeds can 
be completely avoided if, at the 
time of harvesting the seed-head, all 
green or under-ripe pods are picked 
off and discarded. This is the only 
time it can be done satisfactorily, be- 
cause after the head becomes entire- 
ly dry the under-ripe pods cannot be 
distinguished from the ripe ones. 

A tobacco seed consists of a germ 
and a surrounding mass of starch 
and other nutrient material which 
feeds the germ as it starts to grow. 
Tobacco seeds are very small and 
the amount of this stored food mate- 
rial is very little at best. It is ap- 
parent that the seed with the larg- 
est amount of this food supply 
stands the best chance to get estab- 
lished in the seed-bed and make a 
good strong plant. Tobacco seed are 
generally cheap and plentiful and it 
would be well worth while to sow 
only the largest and heaviest seeds 
and thus increase the chances of se- 
curing a uniform stand of good 
plants in the seed bed. A very sim- 
ple apparatus has been devised for 
separating the light seeds from the 
heavy ones. It consists of a long 
glass tube with a fine mesh wire net 
at the bottom in which a few table- 
spoonfuls of seed are placed, then by 
means of a foot-bellows a blast of air 
is forced upward through the tube, 
regulated so as to blow light seeds 
out at the top, leaving the heavy 
seeds remaining in the tube. Any 
community of tobacco growers could 
secure the joint use of one of these 
machines for a small sum, or per- 
haps the officials of the State Experi- 
ment Stations, or State Departments 
of Agriculture could advise as to se- 
curing the use of one already avail- 
able. 


Black-Root or Cotton Wilt. 


A correspondent in Russell Co., 
Ala., makes inquiry about means of 
checking the serious cotton disease, 
black-root or cotton wilt, which is 
very common in certain sections in 
the southern parts of South Carolina, 
Georgia and Alabama. 

I regret to state that there is no 
application whatsoever, either of 
kainit or of any other fertilizer or of 
any poison, that will be of the 
slightest help in delaying the spread 
of black-root in cotton. 

It is useless to try to grow on land 
badly infested with this desease, any 
of the ordinary varieties of cotton. 
The only two that I can recommend 








as largely resistant to this disease 
are the Dixie and Dillon. 
these two varieties are extremely | 
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scarce, but small amounts can prob- 
ably be obtained next winter. These 
varieties were originated by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Among ordinary varieties, Jackson 
is one of the most resistant, and this 
is the parent of the Dillon alluded to 
above. 

The chief aim now should be to 
prevent the spread of black-root 
helps to which are the following: 

(1) Keep cattle from tracking in 
winter across the diseased fields or 
spots into healthy fields. 

(2) Use a separate set of scrapes 
etc., for the diseased fields. 

(3) If there are any slight en- 
largements on the roots of any cot- 
ton plants in a black-root field, direct 
your main attention to keeping out of 
the land for about two years all crops 
that have rather fleshy or succulent 
roots, such as ordinary varieties, all 
vegetables, etc. You can safely use 
the field for any of the grass-like 
plants and even for peanuts and Iron 
cowpeas. J. F. DUGGAR. 





Meeting of North Carolina Farmers’ 
Union, July 26-27. 


To Members of Farmers’ Union: 

The North Carolina Farmers’ 
Union will meet at A. & M. College, 
Raleigh, July 26th and 27th. The 
State Union is composed of all the 
State officials, commissioned organiz- 
ers, One delegate at large from each 
county and one delegate for every 
two hundred members or majority 
fraction thereof. 

President Hill, of the A. & M. Col- 
lege, has very kindly agreed to fur- 
nish rooms and beds free of charge; 
only stipulating that the farmers 
should bring sheets and pillow-cases 
in their grips, as the college beds are 
not supplied with these articles of 
bed-clothes. Meals will be furnished 
at the college dining room for 25 
cents each. 

Application has been made for re- 
duced rates on all railroads of the 
State. The special rates will be pub- 
lished as soon as received. Or dele- 
gates can learn the rate by applying 
to the nearest ticket agent. 

There will be fccsciais address by 
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Governor Kitchin, Dr. J. Y. Joyner, 
President D. H. Hill and other mem- 
bers of the faculty of the college, and 
Major W. A. Graham, Commissioner 
of Agriculture. 

This will also be a very important 
meeting of the Union. The report of 
the educational committee, outlining 
plans for agricultural schools, should 
be of unusual interest to every farm- 
er in the State. 

H. Q. ALEXANDER, 
President. 





Meeting of R. F. D. Carriers. 


The Seventh annual session of 
North Carolina Ruyal Letter Car- 
riers’ Association, held in Raleigh 
this week, was a great success, both 
in point of attendance and interest. 
Addresses were made by Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster General De 
Graw, Dr. J. H. Pratt, and Editor 
Clarence Poe. 

The Convention adjourned Tues- 
day to meet next year in Winston- 
Salem, after electing the following 
officers: President, C. H. Howell, 
Lumber Bridge; Vice President, E. 
D. Pearsall, Rocky Point; Secretary- 
Treasurer, R. C. Beaman, Stanton- 
burg; Chaplain, D. N. Hunt, Oxford; 
Executive Committee, J. G. Pierce, 
Rocky Mount; J. M. Hayes, Burling- 
ton; J. W. Jacobs, Reidsville. Dele- 
gates to the National Convention, J. 
V. Howell, Anson County (delegate 
at large); Mrs. Alice Fowler, Ala- 
mance County; H. B. Coppedge, 
Rockingham. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. 








A BALLADE OF HOT WEATHER. 


K kle 

The moss they overspill; 
Pools that the breezes crinkle; 
The wheel beside the mill, 
With its wet, weedy frill; 
Wind-shadows in the wheat; 
A water-cart in the street; 
The fringe of foam that girds 
An islet’s ferneries; 

A green sky’s minor thirds— 
To live, I think of these! 


Of ice and glass the tinkle, 
Pellucid, silver-shrill; 
Peaches without a wrinkle; 
Cherries and snow at will, 
From china bowls that fill 
The senses with a sweet 
Incuriousness of heat; 

A melon’s dripping sherds; 
Cream-clotted strawberries; 


OUNTAINS that frisk and sprin- Dusk dairies set with curds— 


To live, I think of these! 


Vale-lilly and periwinkle; 

Wet stone-crop on the sill; 
The look of leaves a-twinkle 
With windlets clear and still; 
The feel of a forest rill 

That wimples fresh and fleet 
About one’s naked feet; 

The muzzles of drinking herds; 
Lush flags and bulrushes; 

The chirp of rain-bound birds— 
To live, I think of these! 


Envoy. 
Dark aisles, new packs of cards, 


‘Mermaidens’ tails, cool swards, 


Dawn dews and starlit seas, 
White marbles, whiter words— 
To live, I think of these! 

—wW. E. Henley. 








SCHOOL EPIDEMICS AND HOW TO AVOID THEM. 


It is Not Necessary for the Child to Have Measles, Whooping 
Cough or Scarlet Fever—Proper Sanitation, Disinfectants and 





Prevent Epidemics. | 


Mrs. F. L. Stevens, West Raleigh, N. C. | 


Individual Drinking Cups Will 
NY PLACE where numbers of 
A eons are accustomed to as- 
semble favors the spread of 
disease, whether it be the meeting- 
house, the town hall, or the school. 
For this reason 
“children’s dis- 
eases’”” are more 
prevalent during 
the school session 
than during vaca- 
tion periods. Rare- 
ly a school ses- 
sion closes in city, 
village or country 
without the ap- 
MRS. STEVENS. pearance of one 
or more of the so-called ‘‘children’s 
diseases” in the form of a school epi- 
demic, varying in violence in pro- 
portion to the vigilance and intelli- 
gence of the mother and teacher. 
Knowledge of disinfection and abso- 
lute cleanliness are the important re- 
quisites in the control of disease. 
The first step in the war against 
school epidemics is the knowledge 
and belief on the part of both par- 
ents and teachers that children’s dis- 
eases are not necessary. The old 
superstition should be discounten- 
anced that every child must run the 
scale of children’s diseases, that 
every child must sooner or later have 
whooping cough, measles, chickenpox, 
mumps, scarlet fever. People used 
to think that yellow fever, cholera, 
smallpox, were alike inevitable. Now 
we know better. The price of ignor- 
ance of the truth that these other 
diseases now thought to be neces- 
sary attendants upon childhood has 
been great, has brought about a loss 
of school advantages, and has result- 
ed ofttimes in permanent physical de- 
fects, loss of vitality and for the 
great army of children under school 
age death before reaching five years 
of age. 


How to Guard Against These Dis- 
eases. 


The method of protecting children 
from children’s diseases has the merit 
of being a common-sense and rational 
procedure. First of all, the charac- 
ter and severity of the attack can 
not be foreknown. Slight and ap-, 
parently insignificant cases of scar 
let fever may be followed by a most 
malignant form. The mildest cases 
of measles may develop severe and 
even fatal pneumonia. As a rule it 





is the desire of the careful wition'| 
to keep her children as far as pos-| 
sible from infection, or more correct- 
ly, to keep infection as far as possi- 
ble from them; but occasionally one 
hears, ‘‘Oh the measles that is 
‘going’ is of such a mild type that 
it is just as well the children should 
take it now and have it over.” A 
case of this kind of reasoning came 
under my observation not long ago. 
A fond father of a beautiful little 
girl, laboring under the delusion that 
all children must one time or another 
have childrens’ diseases, permitted 
his daughter to be exposed to meas- 
les, and the child died. 


Dr. Jenner tells us that the same -_ 


thing was common in his day; when 
parents intentionally exposed their 
children to smallpox under the idea 
that they would have it some time, 
and that it was just as convenient to 
have it then as later. In this mat- 
ter of children’s diseases it is a good 
practice which aims at putting off 
the evil day as far as possible. 


Fatality of These Diseases. 


In all contagious diseases the dan- 
ger to life varies with the age of the 
child. The younger the child the 
more likely to succumb to attack. 
For example, of the 4,856 children 
in the United States who died from 
whooping cough last year, 4,679 were 
under five years of age. The figures 
about whooping cough tell us that 40 
per cent of the deaths from whoop- | 
ing cough are among children under 
one year of age, 30 per cent is the 
death rate during the recent year, 
15 per cent the third year, 6 per cent 
the fourth year and only 9 per cent 
in all the subsequent years of life. 
The same facts hold true with re- 
gard to measles. After the fifth year 
the proportion of deaths is enormous- 
ly diminished. Every year of escape 
renders the child less susceptible to 
contagious diseases. To be sure, even 
grown up people take scarlet fever, 
measles and other contagious dis- 


eases, but the susceptible period of | 


childhood being passed, the danger 
is greatly lessened. 


How Diseases Are Spread. 


To come to the practical point as 
to how may the child be shielded 
from school and home contagion, it 
is evident that the teacher as well as 
the mother should be able to recog- 
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nize symptoms. Whenever a child 
shows signs of fever he should be 
separated from the other children 
until such time as it can be deter- 
mined that the disease is not conta- 
gious. 

Practically the whole list of dis- 
eases of childhood are transmitted 
through the breath, discharge from 
the nose and mouth or ears, and in 
case of the eruptive skin diseases, as 
chickenpox, scarlet fever, and scar- 
latina, from the particles of dead skin 
cast off during the healing process. 
Boils and other contagious sores also 
spread by means of dead tissue given 
off during healing. 

The child’s mouth is the most im- 
portant organ for the distribution as 
well as reception of disease germs. 
The mouth is never out of service. A 
disease-laden mouth infects and re- 
infects itself and the body of its 
owner. Food and water carry the 
disease germs into the stomach and 
thence throughout the system. Not 





only does the child re-infect himself 
6% 6% 6% 
Real Estate First Mortgage Coupon 

O tion for sale. Prompt payment of 

pr ncipal and interest GUARAN- 

TEED by N Trust Company 

present not ove one-half value first class, 

well located properties. Especially desir- 

able for Trustees, Guardians and other coneerva- 


Bonds of small or large denomina- 
EE . 
with $125,000.00 cash capital. Loans re- 
tive investors. Redeemable upon demand of holder. 


| Sound investment. Steady income. Writefor book- 


let and full description. 

North Carolina Trust Company, - Greensboro, WN. C. 

A. W. McAlister, Pres. R.C, Hod, Sec., & Mer. 
6% 6% 


Have Running Water 
on the Farm 
Don’t carry water from the pump, but 
install a 


RIFE RAM 


Pumps water automatically day or night 


The first cost is low, 
there’s no operating ex- 

ense. ise water 
Feet for every foot of fall. 
Fully guaranteed. 

If there is a stream, 
spring or pond within a 

mile, write for Free 
2 Plans, Free Book and 
Free Trial Offer. 


RIFE ENGINE CO. 
2130 Trinity Bidg., New York 























but scatters the germs in the air 
whenever he sneezes or coughs. 

A close watch should be kept upon 
the child showing symptoms of 





"FORTUNE HOSE 
on the Feet= 


means a smile on the face 


See the delighted expression on the 
faces of these people. They’re happy 
because they’re comfortable from the 
feet ho me Mg wearing FORTUNE 
BRAND HOSE, the kind that wont 
bruise or irritate the feet, because they 
have no seams, and are so well made. 

FORTUNE HOSE wear ever so much longer 
than the ordinary kind, being spun from extra 
juality long staple yarn.__The colors for ladies are 
Black No. B-88 and Tan No. T-87. Sent in either 
yne color or assorted. Sizes 84, 9,94 and 10._ The 
Men’s Sox come in the following shades: Black 
No. E-51; Tan No. C-43; Blue No. L-92; Red No. 
D-77; Gray No. H-85; Violet No. V-63; Green No. 
X-48. Aresentin any assortment of colors desired. 
Sizes 94, 10, 104, 11 and 11)%. 

FORTUNE HOSE are sold by the most pro- 
cressive merchant in hearly every town. If your 
dealer doesn’t handle them, send us his name, and 
we will supply you direct, upon receipt of price. - 

6 pairs of Ladies’ Seamless Hose 75c, postpaid. 

6 pairs of Men’s Seamless Sox 60c, postpaid, or 
both for $1.25, postpaid. We're after big sales— 
that’s why our prices are so low. 


FORTUNE HOSIERY MILLS 


Box 7 La Fayette, Ga. 
en es 2 BRATS AIT 








Rider Agents. Wanted 
va in each town to ride “and exhibit sample 
I ee Lg olen Oto Ofer. 
neOli Models P10 to $27 
Ht Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 


all $ 1 2 
100 Second -Hand Wheels 


bE ALi mak id 3 
MBE occ'eo aco" $3 to $B 
Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE 


We Ship on wPoval without a 
wmecent deposit, pay the Sreight and allow 
TEM DAY’S FREE TRIAL. 

j TIRES, coaster brake rear wheels, 
lamps, sundries, Aa// usual prices. Do not buy 

fill_you get our catalogs and offer. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. G232 Chicago 








- Let us put this $400 


Piano in your Home 


and save 


Now is your opportunity to secure a piano of 


great tone beauty for your home. 


You have always wanted one for its entertaining 
and educational value. Now you can get an instru- 
ment of the highest grade on such exceptional terms 
that you will never miss the small monthly 


sums it will cost you. 


We are now forming our Piano Club of 100. 
Each member secures a Ludden & Bates New 
Scale Cabinet Grand Piano—a regular $400 
instrument—for $297—making an actual saving 


of $103, and 10 days’ free trial. 


And you have the satisfaction that comes 


from dealing with an old established house. 

Why shouldn't you join this club now 
and secure one of these superb pianos? 
You pay only $10 down and the piano is 
delivered in your home at once—the bal- 
ance is divided into small, easy, monthly 
payments, 

To all members we give our special 
course of music lessons, absolutely free. 
Followed with proper application they will 
make you a skilled pianist. 
If any member of the club dies, we pre- 

sent his family with a receipt in full— 
the piano becoming theirs without 

further payments. 
Ludden It would be impossible to 
& Bates, sell this superb $400 instru- 
S. M. HL, ment for $297 if it wasn’t 
71 Peachtree St. \ for our special club plan. 

Atlanta, Ga, You see the club’s 
Send me your Piano order for 100 pianos 
Book explaining your at one timekeeps 
Club Plan and your 


the factor 
h f s : 
0 oe of saving $103 ona goingat full 
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you $103 __ 












means a big saving —— 


manufacturing cost—in fact, 
the saving amounts to $103 . 
on each instrument—and 
that is the exact amount each member of 
our club saves, . 


Now this is an opportunity you cannot 
afford to overlook. ‘The Ludden & Bates 
is a very superior instrument. It has a 
beautiful, rich, singing tone. It is so care- 
fully constructed of such good materials 
that it is not affected by climatic changes 
‘and remains long in tune. Cases in mahog- 
any, walnut or oak, just at you desire. 


These pianos built 25 years ago are still 
in use—a proof of their excellence. 


Write to-day for full information about 
our club and the catalogue giving the 
particulars of construction of the Ludden 
& Bates Piano. Fill out the coupon and 
send it to us now. 


Ludden & Bates 











Southern Music House. 71 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Ludden & Bates Planos may also be Inspected at our branch 





tores. < Macon, Ga. ; Jacksonville, 
Tampa, Fia.; Wilmington, N.C. 
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eases start with cold in the head, as, 
for instance, influenza, whooping 
cough and measles. The first symp- 
tom of mumps is a sore throat or 
swollen glands, which because they 
commonly accompany a cold are not. 
at first distinguished from it. 


Abolish the Common Drinking Cup. 


As was said in the outset, knowl- 
edge of disinfection-and simple effec- 
tive disinfectants, such as listerine 
as a throat wash, and creolin for 
bathing sores, cuts and other skin in- 
juries, together with absolute clean- 
liness will do much to reduce school 


‘epidemics. 


There is, however, another source 
of danger present in a large number 
of our country school houses, and 
that is the water bucket and tin dip- 
per. Since the mouth is in almost 
every instance,the seat of contagion, 
it is readily apparent what a perfect 
disease disseminator a tin dipper may 
become. One child suffering an in- 
cipient attack of diphtheria, whoop- 
ing cough or measles, could easily 
and effectively infect an entire school 

A prominent rural school teacher 
of a Southern State demonstrated not 
long since that by banishing the tin 
dipper and by the use of individual 
paper drinking cups, that during an 
entire school session not a single 
epidemic of contagious disease made 
its appearance in the school, a school 
that had repeatedly suffered during 
previous sessions. The common 
drinking cup must disappear from 
our school rooms before we shall 
have made any very great progress in 
the war against ‘‘children’s diseases.”’ 





The more we induce a man to do 
for himself for his better training, 
the more will he be able to do, not 
only for himself, but for others.— 
Dr. Charles D. McIver. 





If You 
Want a Piano 


Perfect perfect in 
action, a piano with an indi- 


in tone, 


viduality of its own, a piano 
that will meet the most exact- 
ing requirements of the great- 
est artists, a piano that will 
educate the beginner to that 
which is most beautiful and ar- 
tistic in tone-quality, buy the 
great Artistic Stieff Piano. 

Its price is very reasonable 
owing to the fact that we sell 
direct. 


We have a few special bar- 
gains. 


Write today. 








Chas. M. Stieft 


Manufacturer of the Artistic 
Stieff, Shaw and Stieff 
Self-Player Pianos. 





Southern Wareroom 
5 West Trade Street 
Charlotte, :: :: 3: WN. O. 
Cc. H. WILMOTH, 
Manager. 
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North Carolina Women’s Institutes. 


Beginning July 13 and continuing 
for one month there will be held in 
central North Carolina a series of 
institutes for farmers’ wives. In the 
region of the railroad the ‘‘Domestic 
Science Car’”’ will be a feature of the 
work. These cars will be fitted up 
with new up-to-date and, as far as 
possible, the simplest and most in- 
expensive household equipment. The, 
talks are to be of an informal, prac- 
tical nature relating directly to the 
home arts combined with demon-| 
strations in cooking of some of the 
every-day foods. There will be of-! 
fered a prize of $1 by the State De- | 
partment of Agriculture for the best 
loaf of bread made by a farmer’s 
wife or daughter. | 

The women’s institutes are to be. 
held in other sections not traversed 
by the “Domestic Science Car.’ |! 
It is the purpose of those who have 
these institutes in charge to make_ 
them practical and helpful. As much! 
illustrative material as can be trans-| 
ported by carriage will be used for | 
demonstration purposes. | 

Every farm woman in central 
North Carolina should inform her- | 
self as to the date of her institute 
and make her plans to be present. | 
If there is one who feels that she 
does not need the institute, then she’ 
should be there to encourage others: 
who are struggling with the many! 
problems of the home. 











Light Bread or Rolls. | 

The following is a tested recipe for . 
bread or rolls: Two cups milk, 2 
cups boiling water, 2 tablespoons’ 
lard, 2 tablespoons butter, 3 tea- | 
spoons salt, 1 cup yeast or 1 yeast’ 
cake, dissolve in % cup lukewarm 
water, 12 cups sifted flour, 1 table- 
spoon sugar. Put butter, lard, salt 
|and sugar in large bowl or pan. Pour 
on boiling water. Scald the milk 
and when lukewarm add the yeast. 
Combine mixtures and add the most 
of the flour. Beat thoroughly (a 
dover egg-beater is useful for this 
process), so that the yeast may be 
well distributed. Add remaining flour, 
mix and turn on floured board; knead 
until mixture is smooth, elastic to 
touch and bubbles may be seen upon 
the surface. Return to bowl, cover 
and let rise until it doubles its bulk. 
Keep in a warm, even temperature. 
Toss on slightly floured board, knead, 
shape into loaves or rolls, place in 
greased pans, having pans nearly half 
full. When they have almost dou- 
bled their bulk put into a fairly hot 
oven. If the oven is too hot the crust 
will brown before the heat has reach- 
ed the center of the loaf, which 
should continue to rise for the first 
15 minutes of baking, when it should 
begin to brown and continue brown- 
ing for the next 20 minutes. The 
last 15 minutes it should finish bak- 
ing in a somewhat cooler oven. This 
recipe will make five large loaves or 
six small ones, and may be made, 
mixed, raised and baked in five hours. 
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“Different, But Not Better.” 


A woman said, “I really believe 
you enjoy your house work.” “I do,” 
I answered. Another said to me: “I 
keep my house because I must, but I 
rebel against it all the time because 
I know I was made for better 


things.” ‘Different things, O sister,” 
I might have said, ‘“‘but better, 
never.” If it be true that the home 


lies at the foundation of all life, 
how can there be a better calling 
than that of home-making, or a 
more difficult, let me add? For that 
reason we women need the help of 
experts in home-making and home- 
preserving, just as the men need their 
experts’ help in their grain and stock 
raising.—Mrs. M. M. Bangs, in Illin- 
ois Farmers’ Institute Bulletin. 
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and whole. 


From Bakery to Farm 


Soda crackers are a long time 
on the road to the country store, 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


—no matter how far they jour- 
ney, never become travel worn. 
As you open their moisture proof 
protecting package you always 
find them not only store fresh, 
but bakery fresh—clean, crisp 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


A package costs 5c, 
(Never Sold in Bulk) 
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The Test of a Good Loaf of Bread. 

The first point is the baking. The 
crust should be an even golden brown 
and should not be more than three- 
eighths of one inch thick. If the 
crust is thicker than that, it indi- 
cates that the oven was too hot when 
the loaf was put in. The crumb of 
the loaf is the next point. This is 
judged by pressing upon it with the 
finger. If the bread springs back 
to its original surface, the bread is 
well baked. If the dent remains af- 
ter the finger is removed, it indi- 
cates that the loaf is not well baked. 
It is doughy and not wholesome. 

In texture the bread should be fine 
grained and of an even grain 
throughout. If there are large holes 
at the top, they are an indication 
that the oven was too cool when the 
bread was put into it. If there are 
large holes throughout the bread, it 
has not been sufficiently kneaded. 
Heavy streaks may have been 
caused by allowing the bread to 
stand after it is ready for the oven. 
The flavor and odor of the bread 
should be sweet. If the bread stands 
too long before. baking, the fermen- 
tation of the yeast forms an acid and 
makes the bread sour. 





Easier Work for Hot Weather. 


It is hard to keep furniture dusted 
and polished but I delight in it. I 
take a soft, damp cloth and rub off 
my furniture after it has been dusted, 
then take another woolen cloth and 
dampen it with spirits of turpentine 
and kerosene, and rub the furniture 
again. It will leave an unpleasant 
odor in the room, but in a short time 
it is all gone and you have a nice 
sweet room. 

I have a Spotless washing ma- 
chine. I like gt splendidly. I do all 





the house work and get through 
washing by 2 o’clock, and stop to 
cook dinner. 

I have a smoothing iron heater 
that is another great article. I wish 
every sister farmer had one. It 
saves wood, trouble and the ironer, 
on the warm days in the summer 
from being worried so much from 
the heat. They sell for $2.50. Any 
one wishing to have one can just ad- 
dress the Smoothing Iron Heater Co., 
Sumter, S. C. The company will pay 
the freight on one to any place on 
receipt of $2.50. 

MISS LIZZIE TALBOT. 
Fayetteville, N. C. 





He Knew the Requirements. 


Uncle Silas, in his youth, had been 
“fond of the society of the opposite 
sex,’’ to use his own words, and the 
timidity of his 23-year-old nephew 
was a great trial to him. 

*‘What’s the matter with you, Rod, 
that you stick at home Sunday even- 
ings?’”’ he demanded plainly, after 
many unavailing hints. ‘“‘Why don’t 
you go calling on some of your young 
lady friends, boy?’’ 

“Oh, I don’t care about it,” said 
Rodney, turning a lively crimson. 
“They wouldn’t find me interesting.” 

“Wouldn’t?” puffed Uncle Silas. 
“Well, I should like te be told why 
they wouldn’t. You’ve got a good 
black suit and a new straw hat, and 
you’ve got a pair of legs that could 
take you to the candy shop on Sat’day 
night, and enough pockets to put a 
box or twoin. I should like to know 
what more you need to make ’em 
find you interesting?’’--Youth’s Com- 
panion. 





Don’t worry about your work. Do 
what you can, let the rest go, and 
smile all the time. 
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Editorial Gleanings. 


ville, N. C., Index has set up for its territory, 

but one which is none too high and which 
every other county paper in the South would do 
well to pattern after. We quote: ‘The Index 
wants to see the time when all the principal roads 
of Cumberland, Robeson, Bladen, Sampson, and 
Harnett Counties are real highways and all the 
branch roads of any importance are good roads; 
when every white child in each of these counties 
is in easy reach of a comfortable and modern 
schoolhouse with a school library and well trained 
and well paid teachers; when in easy reach of 
every citizen of each of these counties is a com- 
fortable and attractive church building with a 
well paid, capable and consecrated pastor; when 
throughout all these counties is a net-work of 
telephone wires and most of the homes have tele- 
phones and all comforts and conveniences of the 
modern city home; when the average farm will 
produce twice as much crop with the same aver- 
age expense as it now produces, and when the 
farmer and the laborer will get their rightful 
share of the profits of toil.” 

a] 

A few weeks ago we had a telegram from a 
reader wanting to know where he could buy sweet 
potato plants. He had written one of our adver- 
tisers, waited a long while for the answer that did 
not come, and was about to get behind with his 
crop on that account. If you advertise a thing, 
it is your duty to answer every inquiry you get 
about it, and to do it promptly. The fact that 
you have sold out makes no difference. You 
have invited the man to write, and it is neither 
courteous nor fair not to tell him what you can 
do for him, and to tell him at the earliest possible 
moment. 


le Is A HIGH IDEAL which the Fayette- 


& 

A farmer probably forty-five years old who was 
in our office the other day had just been out to 
the Agricultural College. “If I were under thir- 
ty,” he declared, ‘‘I should take a course there 
right away: I would begin getting ready for it 
to-morrow.” This remark brought vividly to 
mind the greatly improved opportunities for 
young farmers now as compared with twenty 
years ago. The farmer boy to-day need not re- 
gret when he is forty-five that he did-not have 
a course at an agricultural college. If he has 
the right sort of spunk he can start next fall and 


go. And if you are going to do it, it is none too 
early to begin making preparations. 


& 
It will be a great day for the South when there 


is a general recognition of the fact that upon the 
fertility of Southern lands the permanent pros- 
perity of the South must be builded. 


e 
The Raleigh Times announces that it will carry 


no whiskey advertising in future. The time is 
fast coming with reputable dailies and weeklies, 
as it has already come with the magazines, when 
no paper seeking entrance into the best homes 
will carry advertising of either whiskey or pat- 
ent medicines. 

& 

That was a splendid story Henry Carey told in 
last week’s issue. Here is a boy thirteen years 
old and weighing 70 pounds who ran a two-horse 
cultivator and did good work, while men—grown- 
up men weighing twice as much—say they can’t 
use two-horse cultivators successfully. That’s 
one advantage of being a boy; boys are not afraid 
to learn things and some men are. 

& 

The Illinois Farmers’ Institute Bulletin tells 
how a teacher of agriculture got a class of boys 
just off the farm and put them to work doing 
some of the things that are frequently necessary 
on the ordinary farm. Most of these boys did not 
know how to tighten the clip on a single-tree, and 
some of them failed lamentably in their efforts 
to take a section off of a mower sickle. Every farm 
boy should be taught to do such simple jobs as 
this. The knowledge and the knack will often 
save hours and dollars; and any bright boy will 
take a pride in his ability to do the work. 

& 

More and more are we coming to realize that 
no man liveth to himself and that our own welfare 
depends upon our neighbor’s welfare. Certainly 
we can not afford to be indifferent to sanitary 
conditions in any family in the community. As 
Senator Owen, of Oklahoma, pointed out in a re- 
cent address, if there is a case of typhoid fever 
or any other germ disease in your tenant’s cabin, 
the house-fly may bring the contagion to your own 
child or wife. A little vigorous advice to your 
tenants may be the means not only of helpin 
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On Sectional Sensitiveness and Self- 
Respect. 


E HAVE always regarded the excessive 
\\ sensitiveness to outside criticism of the 

South, which some Southern politicians de- 
light in exhibiting on every occasion, as some- 
thing unworthy of our section and unworthy 
of those who have the proper respect for the 
strength and greatness of the South. We are 
not babies that we can not afford to play the 
game and give and take like other sections and 
countries. Any other attitude betrays not only 
a degrading consciousness of weakness, but a fa- 
tal lack of self-respect, classing us with those 
“tender and delicate persons,’’ who, as Lord Ba- 
con says, ‘‘must needs be oft angry, they have 
so many things to trouble them which more ro- 
bust natures have little sense of.’’ The whole 
principle has, perhaps, never been more clearly 
set forth than by ex-President Roosevelt in his 
Harvard alumni address a few days ago. He was 
speaking only of America in its relation to other 
countries, but what he said is just as true and 
applicable—or even more so—with regard to the 
South in its relation to other sections. Declar- 
ing that “your power to show respect to others 
will largely depend upon your own self-respect,” 
Mr. Roosevelt went on to say: 





“In the days when America mistrusted it- 
self America felt bound rather loudly to as- 
sert itself in the face of foreign nations. 
The greater America’s confidence grows in 
itself, the more America becomes strong and 
able to hold her own in the face of any na- 
tion of the earth, the more ready America 
will become to treat each and every other 
nation in a spirit of the fullest cordiality 
and friendship, and the less apt she will be 
to take offense, not merely needlessly, but 
take offense when there is some small need 
but not enough to warrant one’s losing one’s 
temper. The admission of inferiority in the 
face of another power is often rendered as 
evident by over-quickness to resent a fancied 
slight as it is by a tendency to bow down to 
the other power, and America has reached 
the position when she need show neither one 
nor the other form of admission of inferi- 
ority.” 





& 
them, but of saving the lives of your own iove( | The Sort of Immigration We Need. 


ones as well. 
& 

Mr: B. F. Keith, of Wilmington, N. C., sends 
us a newspaper clipping telling how in his county, 
the trucking industry has been built up and form- 
erly cheap lands greatly increased in value. Just 
across the river in another county where the soil 
is as good the lands are still lying idle. This 
difference is attributed largely to the stock law in 
the one county and the lack of it in the other. 
Would-be truckers find the razor-back hog and 
the scrub cow two very difficult forces to contend 
with, so they simply go where they are protected 
from these marauders. 





Put It Up to Your Candidate. 


VERY COUNTY in the South should have a 
Fire Warden, a man responsible to the Gov- 
ernor or State Forester, charged with the 

duty of preventing fires on forest lands and of 
checking’ them when once started. He should 
be empowered, too, to call on any able-bodied 
man to help in such work—for a fair compensa- 
tion, of course,—and to compel him to do so. Of 
course, such a system would not prevent all forest 
fires, and would cost the State a few thousand 
dollars a year; but if supplemented by good, stiff 
fines for those who wilfully or carelessly start 
such fires, it would, in a few years, do away with 
three-fourths of the enormous and shameful de- 
struction now wrought by fires of this kind and 
save hundreds of dollars for every one dollar it 
would cost. 

This is practical “conservation.” Put the mat- 
ter up to your candidates for the Legislature. 





E ARE of the opinion that the South does 

not need more laborers. We already have 

too many for the work there is done. In 
fact, one-half the men who do farm work could 
do more than all now do if properly equipped 
and directed. We have too many laborers and 
too many ‘‘bosses’”? and overseers and idle pro- 
prietors already. What we need is more working 
owners; men who will own land and direct the 
farming of it themselves. We need more farm- 
ing in person and less by proxy. 

The present land-owners may not want to sell, 
and an inheritance of land may be the best legacy 
they can leave to their children; but 100 acres 
of land improved so as to produce a bale of cot- 
ton or 50 bushels of corn to the acre, is a better 
legacy to leave to a son or daughter than 300 
acres of land producing only a third of a bale of 
cotton or 15 bushels of corn to the acre. 

Legally it is the general right of any land- 
owner to hold land or sell it at his pleasure; but 
in matters of public interest this right is often 
taken from him, as for example, when land is 
needed for railways and public buildings. On the 
same principle, it is a matter of grave doubt if 
any man has a moral right to hold land to which 
he does not give sufficient attention to make it 
produce something for his own and the public 
good. Before we can build up the country and 
maintain those public institutions which are 
needful to a happy and prosperous rural popula- 
tion we must have a large per cent of the farm 
lands producing large crops and able to pay more 
taxes in the aggregate. A community with one- 
tenth of the land producing farm crops can not 
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maintain as good schools, build as fine roads, or 
establish other public institutions for the pleas- 
ure, profit and comfort of its citizens, as where 
all the land_is-yielding largely to clothe and feed 
the natior. 

We need” men with some means and much in- 
dustry who will buy land, give it their personal 
attention and build comfortable rural homes, but 
before these will come in large numbers there 
must come a change over public sentiment as 
represented by the most prosperous of our white 
population. The farmers with small means who 
are going by the thousands each year into the 
Canadian Northwest are not going there because 
of the climate, for their preference for the Can- 
adian Government, nor because of the rich and 
fertile lands alone. They are not going to the 
cold climate of a foreign land in preference to 
the hospitable Southern climate of their own 
country, for any other reason than that the spirit 
which always attracts immigrants calls them. It 
is that spirit which says to the desirable citizen: 
Come among us, become one of us, share fully 
with us the rights of American citizenship, and 


join hands with us in developing and building up 


our common country.’”’ The desirable immigrant 
responds only to the call which assures him a 
full share and equal part in all that constitutes 
the life of a prosperous and homogeneous rural 
people. There must be no “strings” to the prop- 
osition, no reservations, and no assumption of 
prior or superior rights on the part of any class 
or part of the population. 





Some Features of This Issue. 





ON’T LET the stubble lands lie idle. Even 
if you can’t plant cowpeas or soy beans, 
there is yet a chance for other crops. Read 

what Dr. Butler says about crops that can yet be 


planted, and put every idle acre to work. 

Then there is Mr. French’s first article on the 
making of permanent pastures. Every farm 
should have a permanent pasture; and if half the 
energy that is devoted on many farms to fighting 
the grass were devoted to feeding it, there would 
be more money in the farmer’s pocket. 

We must get rid of the cattle tick, too, to get 
the most out of these pastures we are going to 
make, as well as out of our legume crops and corn 
crop and cottonseed meal. This is one great 
work that we must do in the next decade, and 
every farmer who does his part in’ it can look 
back with pride to the achievement when it is ac- 
complished-——as it is surely going to be. Let’s 
buckle down to it and move the quarantine line 
south a little every year. If you doubt whether 
it will pay you to help, turn over the next leaf 
and see what the cattle tick costs you on one 
count alone. Next week another charge against 
it will be made. 

Professor Massey’s ‘‘Farm Work for July” did 
not get to the office in time for last week’s issue; 
but it has lost none of its timeliness. Timeliness 
is also the characteristic of our Horticultural and 
Poultry departments, of our Health Talk, and of 
Professor Matthewson’s article on the selection of 
tobacco seed. And the seasonableness of that 


graceful little poem on page 6, is beyond all ques- 
tion. 





A Thought for the Week. 


HIS NEW life costs more than the old life 
T because we have the achievements of the 

arts and sciences, of education and business 
organization, of invention and discovery. Sup- 
bose we say to aman: ‘‘Live more simply and it 
will cost you less, give up the books, magazines, 
newspapers, that you formerly did net have; take 
your children out of school and give them three 
months’ schooling a year as formerly; exclude the 
Musical instrument from the home; do not help 
bay the increased expense of church and char- 
itable institutions; cut out the telephone; refuse 
to profit by modern medical and dental skill; buy 
last year’s clothing for your wife and children; 
cut out gas and electric lights, buy or make a tal- 
low dip and then go to bed early to save light; 
dispense with a hundred things you formerly did 
not enjoy, and you will, in a measure, reduce the 
cost of living. You will pay less for a poorer ar- 
ticle called life.”—Prof. F. W. Blackmar. 








“'What’s The News?” 


The Week's Happenings. 

HE TWO VETERAN United States Senators 
T who died last week, Senator McEnery, of 

Louisiana, and Senator Daniel, of Virginia, 
will both be succeeded by comparatively young 
men, Senator McEnery’s successor being the pres- 
ent Governor of Louisiana, Hon. Jared Y. Sanders, 
while it is almost certain that Senator Daniel’s 
successor, will be ex-Governor Swanson, who re- 
tired from office only last January. Both Mc- 
Enery and Daniel were distinguished Confederate 
soldiers and their deaths leave a very small num- 
ber of Confederate veterans in either branch of 
Congress. 




















s * * 

Chief Justice Fuller of the United States Su- 
preme Court died suddenly July 4th at Sorrento, 
Me. Judge Fuller was born in Maine 77 years 
ago, but was appointed Chief Justice from Chi- 
cago in 1888, having then practiced law there 
since 1856. He was a Democrat, and while it is 
expected that President Taft will name a Repub- 
lican to succeed him, it is thought likely that a 
Democrat of the anti-Bryan type (possibly Alton 
B. Parker) may be named to succeed Associate 
Justice Moody, a Republican, whose retirement 
on full pay was authorized by Congress. 

* * * 

The death of Senator Daniel, of Virginia, has 
brought to public notice many incidents illustrat- 
ing his knightly sense of honor, a quality which it 
is to be hoped that our young men of the South 
will make their pride as it was the pride cf the 
high men of the older South. Especially signifi- 
cant is the story: When Senator Daniel’s father 
died thirty years ago, the estate lacked $100,000 
of paying out. 
tion on young Daniel to assume these debts, but 
his keen sense of honor caused him to do so, and 
from then until he was 65, he spent the larger 
part of his yearly income in paying off these 
creditors of his dead father, principal and inter- 
est. 


There was, of course, no obliga- 


* * * 

July 4th at Reno, Nevada, a white prize-fighter 
who had been out of the ring for several years, 
met a champion negro prize-fighter in active train- 
ing, the result being that the white champion was 
knocked out in the fifteenth round. While the 
sport was regarded as too brutal to be permitted 
in any decent American State, once Nevada de- 
cided to allow it, our so-called best newspapers 
gave column after column and page after page 
to descriptions of the opponents and guesses as 
to the outcome, and when the results were final- 
ly announced by bulletins in all our leading cities, 
negro spectators in many places grew boisterous 
and several blacks and whites were killed in race 
conflicts that ensued. And are not the news- 
papers that boomed the fight excessively as guilty 
as the fighters themselves? 

zs * * 

The most striking recent political evené was 
the action of the New York Legislature last week 
in refusing to pass the Cobb Direct Nomination 
Bill. This was one of the planks on which Gov- 
ernor Hughes was elected, and he made a vigorous 
fight for it during the regular session of the Leg- 
islature. Failing then, he called a special session. 
mentioning this as one of the three subjects to be 
considered. Ex-President Roosevelt sent a tele- 
gram heartily supporting the Cobb bill, but it was 
rather defiantly ignored by the New York Repub- 
lican bosses. The following brief explanation of 
the Cobb bill is given by the New York Outlook: 

“The principle of this bill is comparatively 

simple. The voters of a party themselves di- 

rectly choose, by petition, their party com- 

mittees. These party committees, besides be- 
ing responsible for the conduct of party busi- 


ness, are also responsible for suggesting party 
candidates. If for any reason any candidate 
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they suggest, or ‘designate’ (as the word is), 
is not satisfactory to any considerable number 
of party voters, another candidate may be 
suggested by these voters, and the choice be- 
tween the suggestions for nomination can 
then be decided by the whole number of the 
party voters concerned. The final choice, 
therefore, comes directly upon the party 
voters; but preliminary work must be done 
by the regular party committees, and may 
be done by any group of volunteers.” 
2 * # 


The Greater Georgia Association is planning to 
raise $200,000 to advertise the resources of Geor- 
gia, mainly in the West, with a view to getting 
desirable immigrants for Georgia. None of the 
money will be spent in Europe. Many good farm- 
ing sections in Georgia are sparsely settled, in 
Wayne County, for example, there being only 
twelve inhabitants to the square mile as compared 
with eighty-five to the square mile in Illinois. It 
is gratifying to see the general recognition of the 
fact that the Farmers’ Union has been right in 
opposing immigration from southern and eastern 
Europe, and all classes of the South will now, 
doubtless, get together under the leadership of 
President Barrett, as well as the business men of 
the South, and get the sort of immigration we 
really need—thrifty, enterprising, English-speak- 
ing Americans from the North and West with 
whatever immigration from England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Germany, etc., that may come South. 

s *¢ 8 


Mr. Bryan is back from his European tour, and 
when asked at Quebec whether or not he would 
be a candidate for President again, gave an equiv- 
ocal answer: “How doI know? Much depends. I 
never discuss politics outside of my own country.” 

* * * 

President Taft has signed the River and Har- 
bor Bill under protest, and it is to be hoped 
that in the future the whole subject of river and 
harbor improvement will be considered with ref- 
erence to the general needs of the country and 
that the old ‘‘pork barrel’? methods will be aban- 
doned. The Public Building Bill is not much bet- 
ter, and it is significant that when Mr. Sulzer, of 
New York, demanded the roll called on this meas- 
ure, only five members favored a record vote. On 
this matter the Statesville Landmark comments 
as follows: 

“The reason these five members received 
such scant sympathy was because the ma- 
jority of the members had a personal interest 
in the case: the bill carried money for their 
districts and the appropriation, demanded by 
their constituents, would help to popularize 
them with the people. Of course, 50 to 75 
per cent of the money appropriated for pub- 
lic buildings isn’t really necessary. As a 
business proposition the Government can bet- 
ter afford to pay rent in many of the small 
town, where the postoffice is the only Fed- 
eral business to be transacted; and the mem- 
bers who secure the appropriations know 
that, hence their refusal to go on record in 
voting for the bill. But it is not a matter of 
business. The people have been educated to 
expect their member of Congress to get 
something out of the Treasury for them, and 
his usefulness, his worth, is measured not by 
ability or by statesmanship, but by the size 
of the appropriation he can secure. That is 
why public building bills, river and harbor 
bills, and other similar bills, swell to enor- 
mous proportions. The members of Congress 
are drawn together by mutual interests—in 
answer to a so-called public demand, mind 
you,—and they stand by each other. So it 
goes, and the appropriations swell into bil- 
lions at each session. The limit will be reach- 
ed some time. Let us hope the reaction will 
not be disastrous.”’ 

s* ¢ 
There are now four candidates for Governor of 
xeorgia. Attorney-Gemeral J. C. Hart has enter- 
ed the race, and the fact that he has resigned his 
office indicates that he will make a vigorous fight 
to carry away the honors sought by Joseph M. 
Brown and Hoke Smith. 
* * & 

A large number of Southern cotton mills are 
shutting down. A dispatch from Spartanburg, 
S. C., June 30th, said: ‘Mills in South Carolina, 
North Carolina, and Georgia will close down until 
the 12th of July. Out of three million spindles, 
two and three-quarter millions have signified that 
they would join in the curtailment which will in- 
clude at least a month in all during the summer. 
The movement will mean a cutting off of from one 
million to two million pieces of cloth, or one 
tenth of the output.”’ 
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For Sale, or Will Exchange 
for good Berkshire Sow Pigs. Fine Collie Pup 
pies from Registered Dogs. Pedigrees furnished. 


D. C. De Vane, - Chadbourn, N. C. 
Pure-Bred Draft Horses For Sale 


At all times. A fine lot ef brood mares, fillies and 
young stallions—Percheron and Belgian. 


C. A. ALEXANDER & CO, Harriston, Augusta Co., Va. 


DUROCVJERSEYS 
Fancy pigs of Both Sexes from registered stock 
now ready for delivery. I have also a nice regis- 
tered Boar one year old first $35 00 gets. 

JOHN L. HESTER, Route 5, Durham, N. C. 





TENNESSEE HERD OF 
DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


Fal! Pigs all sold. Have 100 head of March Pigs 
and several Sows to farrow yet. No pigs shipped 
before June 1st. Book your orders now. Have 
the best lot of pigs we have ever been able to pro- 
= Indian Runner tr 4 greatest laying 
fowl on earth. Eggs $1 

Ss. H STAN BERY % SONS, 
Newport, Cocke Co. Tennessee. 


Mammoth Black Pigs 


The great Southern hog, eight weeks 
olde $10.00 each, $15.00 per pair. 


JOHN A. YOUNG, :: Greensboro, N. C. 


Sunny Home Farm 


a stopped selling Angus for the present for the 

ery good reason that there isn’t a youll calf of any 
on mois 4 on the place. But we have the promise of 
a lot of good ones for next fall trade. 


A. L. FRENCH, - - Byrdville, Va 
~ POLAND CHINA PIGS _ 


Sired by a 750 pound Boar and out of large Sows. 
All can be registered. 


T. E. BROWN, "ees Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., - Charlotte, N Cc, 








.THOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRES 

















Lees Premier 3rd. Costing $119000 Boar snd 
Sow Pigs by him and Sows and Gilts bred .o him 


for sale 

» Registered Jer-ey Cattle. At head of herd Im- 
ported Stockwell, Jr., son of Stockwell who sold 
at Cooper’s sale for $11500.00. Bull and Heifer 
Calves for sale. 


PO.AND CHINA PiGS 


From prize-winning, registered stock, $10.00 
E. B. Lamb, =i Courtland, Miss. 


GEORGIA HERD DUROC-JERSEYS 


Don’t delay if you want one of those good 
growthy, pure bred boars at$15 8 to 4 months old, 
weigh around 100 ibs. Only a few left. No Sows 


C. E. Vance, - - - - Calhoun, Ga. 
The Kentucky Jack Farm 


We breed and raise the 
Mammoth Kentucky Jacks. 
Buy from us and save the 
speculator’s profit. Write 
to-day for prices on jacks, 
jennets. and mules. A large 
lot to select from. 
JOE. E. WRIGHT, JUNCTION Orry, Ky 
nee Barn Rocky Mount, N. C., 

H. M. AVANT, Manager and Salesma: 


REGISTERED DUROO-JERSEYS. 
April Pigs, not akin. High Quality. 
R. W. Watson, 
STERLING STOCK FARM, - Petersburg, Va. 


ANGUS CATTLE. ©¢, oer Top. 


notchers of 
both sexes, choicely bred and good individuals. 
Call or write us your wants. Address 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 


Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 



































Eminent X at the head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10.000. No females for sale at present. 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 
NEWTON, N. C. 
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HOW TO GET RID OF THE CATTLE TICK. 


II.—The Effects of the Quarantine Restrictions Imposed on the 
South Because of the Presence of the Cattle Tick. 


By Tait 
ROBABLY THE majority of 
Pp Southern people do not know 
that there is a quarantine 
placed on all cattle in the tick-in- 
fested area, by the United States 
Government, and probably a major- 
ity of those who do know of the ex- 
istence of this quaratine do not be- 
lieve or realize that it effects every 
cattle owner in the South. 

A line has been drawn across the 
country from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific Ocean; all territory south of 
this line is suppesed to be more or 
less infested with the Southern cat- 
tle fever tick. 

Cattle may cross this line from 
the south, only when shipped by 
rail or boat to certain large markets 
in the North and only to these under 
rather rigid restrictions. 

For instance, animals going north 
of this line during the greater part 
of the year must go to the large 
markets where the Government has 
inspectors and other facilities for 
handling them, and must be slaught- 
ered at once. In other words, cattle 
can not be shipped from the South 
to go into Northern dairies, into 
Northern feed lots, or on Northern 
pastures, except for a short time 
during the winter, and even this 
privilege is not extended to our cat- 
tle by some Northern States and will 
probably be withdrawn by all in the 
near future. 


What the Quarantine Line Means to 
Us. 


Under certain conditions, one of 
which is that the cattle be dipped in 
a specified manner and inspected: by 
of Federal officer, some States will 
accept our cattle for other than im- 
mediate slaughter; but comparative- 
ly. speaking, practically all the cattle 
shipped from this part of the tick- 
infested area go to the large mar- 
kets and are slaughtered at once. 
But this is only one of the restric- 
tions which are put on our cattle. 
They must, when shipped north of the 
quarantine line, go to a separate part 
of the stock yards set aside for cat- 
tle from the tick-infested area. To 
make certain that these cattle will 
go to the ‘‘quarantine pens’ the 
laws require the railroads to mark 
each waybill and each car carrying 
Southern cattle across the quaran- 
tine line, showing that the cattle are 
from the quarantined area. The cost 
of maintaining separate yards, the 
marking of cars and the disinfecting 
of these cars before they can be used 
for other purposes constitute charges 
which the Southern cattle shipper 
must pay, and if anyone doubts that 
we pay them he has enly to compare 
the freight rates charged by the 
railroads in the South with the rates 
charged by Northern roads. 

But the most important fact con- 
nected with the requirement that 


“|}Southern cattle must be slaughtered 


at once, if they go north of the 
quarantine line is, that the buyers, 
knowing that our cattle can not go 
into Northern pastures, nor into 
Northern feed lots, but must be 
slaughtered at once or be shipped 
back home, buy these cattle for from 
ic. to 4c. a pound less than they 
pay for the same quality of cattle on 
which there are no restrictions. 


What the Loss in Value Amounts to. 


Probably most Southern cattle 
owners are laboring under the false 
impression that this depreciation of 
the price of our cattle in the North- 


Butler. 


ern markets is not a serious matter, 
because we do not ship many cattle. 
The fallacy of this can not fail of 
recognition by any one who will give 
it a moment’s serious thought. The 
prices of cattle are fixed in the large 
cattle markets. Where are these 
markets? Those which regulate the 
prices of cattle in this country are 
all north of the tick quarantine line. 
It is apparent, then, that cattle are 
worth in Mississippi, for instance, 
just what they are worth in St. 
Louis, less what it costs to ship 
them from Mississippi to St. Louis. 
That this holds good on all cattle 
sold in the South is apparent, for if 
it were not so, then cattle traders 
would ship them to the place which 
offered the higher price. It, there- 
fore, follows that every animal sold 
in the South, whether by one farmer 
to another, or to the local butcher, 
or to the cattle shipper, sells for a 
lower price because of this quaran- 
tine line. 

The placing of any sort of restric- 
tion on the marketing of any product 
depresses the price. The loss from 
this one effect of the quarantine on 
Southern cattle is probably not less 
than $1,500,000 annually to the cat- 
tle owners of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia. 

Could Eradicate Ticks for Less Than 
They Cost in Five Years. 

Those living some distance from 
the quarantine line can not be made 
to realize these facts, but those liv- 
ling along the quarantine line need 
net be told of the injury sustained 
from the restrictions placed on the 
marketing of their cattle. In these 
cases it is not at all rare for cattle 
of the same quality to sell for from 
$5 to $10 a head less just below the 
line than a few miles away in the 
free area. 

This is one form of the tremen- 
dous tribute which We pay annually 
to the cattle tick. These ticks could, 
in five years, be completely eradicat- 
ed for less money than the imposing 
of this quarantine line causes the 
South during that time, and yet, be- 
cause of our indifference (we use the 
term indifference because it sounds 
a little more polite than stupidity) 
we go on, year after year, submit- 
ting to these heavy losses when it 
has been proved beyond doubt that 
it is easy, practicable and profitable 
to eradicate the ticks. Yet there are 
people who call themselves intelli- 
gent, who pretend to believe that the 
ticks can not be eradicated, or op- 
pose permitting the National and the 
State Governments helping us to do 
it. 

This alone is sufficient reason why 
we should eradicate the cattle ticks, 
and if there were no other reason, 
or if the ticks did us no other harm 
than impose this quarantine on us, 
it would pay to eradicate them; but 
next week we shall discuss another 
equally good reason for doing the 
work. 





Inspection for Imported Percherons. 

The Percheron Society of America 
has formulated plans for the inspec- 
tion of all animals imported to this 
country, and these plans will be 
made the basis of a systematic in- 
spection just as soon as practicable. 
Animals will not only be examined 
for soundness, but their breeding and 
their identity will have to be estab- 
lished. All animals as to which 
doubt exists will be denied registra- 


tion, and an effort will be made to 
keep unsound animals and those of 
impure breeding out of the country. 
Such a determined effort to keep the 
breed up to a high standard can not 
fail to be of great value in many 
ways. It is an excellent example for 
other associations to follow. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


- CEDAR GROVE FARM 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


North Carolina’s Cherry Red Su ine 


Entire lot of 50 pigs for July delivery sold ex. 
cept a few boar pigs. 

ave 18 sows tofarrow July and August. We 
will book orders for 100 pigs, Sept. and Oct. deliy. 
ery and guarantee satisfaction or money bak’ 
Price, pay now, $8 50 each, or $25 00 for three. If 
you wish the best type = "Durocs, buy pigs frum 
these Western bred sow 

Single Comb R. I. Red Eggs always on hand, 
from uniform fowls, fancy strains of the breed. 


W. A. Thigpen, - Conetoe, N. C, 


Wanted 20 Dorset or Shropshire Ewes, 2 Berk. 

shire or Duroc Red Sows in farrow. De- 
livered at Snowden Station. 
J. UPPLEBY, - . 


Currituck, N.C. 


HARRIS HALL STOCK FARM 


aan tae 2 8. C. 
Breeder Registered Jersey Cattle and Myon 
Hogs. "Choice Bull Calves for sale, dams testi 
§ and 7 per cent. butter fat, Boars and Gilts ~ 
grandson of Premier ‘ellow. 


_B. HARRIS 1S, Proprietor. 












HORSE FEED 


Meat and bread stand 
for sustenance. It is 
another w | of saying 

rotein and carbohy- 

rates. These are the 
chemical constituents 
necessary to sustain 
any kindof animallife. 
Meat and bread are 
types of nutriment for 
man. He finds the 
chemical constituents 
in many other forms 
andenjoysthevariety. 

Oats and corn stand 
in about the same re- 
lation to the feed of 
the horse. But as the 
horse generally can’t 
help himself, he has to 
eat the same old feed 
day in and day out, un- 
til this particular feed 
suddenly gets to be 
high living. 


SCOCOTES 


is a great boon to the horse 
in thatit giveshim achange 
of diet and it givesh:ma 
variety every day,—corn, 
cotton seed meal, rice bran, 
molasses, all good things, 
even for man to eat. 

Scocotes is a boon to 
mankind because it is a 
perfect feed and is cheaper 
than other things. 


Made by 


1 THE SOUTHERN 
COTTON OIL COM- 











PANY. 
’Phone 11. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
eee | 





it strikes when our gravity 
- sprayerisused. Keeps in- 

sect pests off animals 
in pasture longer than any 
imitation. Used since 1885. 
Thousands of dairymen dupli- 
2 WP cate 10 to 50 gallons annually 
after testing imitations. Abso- 
lutely harmless ; cures all sores 


30 cents worth saves $10 


worth of milk and flesh_on each cow during fly season. 
No Lice in Poultry House or any place it is sprayed. 
If dealer offers substitute, send us his name and $1 for 
3-tube gravity Sprayer and enough SHOO-F LY to protect 200 
cows Name express otfice. #1 returned if animals 
not protected. Free hoo! let. Special terms to agents. 
























Shoo-Fly Mfg.Co., 1842 N, 10th St., Phila., Pa- 
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THE ANGORA GOAT AS HE IS. 


Some Wrong Notions Corrected— 
Good Qualities of the Angora, 
What He Can and Can Not Do. 


Messrs. Editors: Many absurd 
statements appear in print that the 
Angora goat will increase like the 
old common or hairy goat, and that 
they will thrive on bushes, briers, 
tin cans, etc., and that they bear 
fleeces of from 10 to 25 pounds each 
that sell from $1 to $6 per pound. 

The fact is the pure-bred Angora 
produces but one kid annually, there 
peing, of course, twins occasionally, 
just as with a good breed of sheep. 
They shear from 3 to 10 pounds of 
mohair that sells at from 30c. to $i 
per pound. 

It is true the Angora is a browser, 
not a grazer, and eats all manner of 


grazes in the night-time Mr. Goat is 
at rest. a. Gh SeALOMs 
Cleveland, Tenn. 





Hog-Raising in North Carolina. 


The North Carolina Experiment 
Station has just issued a bulletin on 
“Hog Raising in North Carolina,’’ 
which is available to all farmers in 
the State who are interested in this 
subject, and who apply for a copy of 
same. Every farmer who grows 
hogs should have a copy of this pub- 
lication. 

There is possibly not another State 
in the Union where hogs can be 
grown more economically than in 
North Carolina. Yet hundreds of 
thousands of dollars are sent out of 
the State annually for pork and ba- 
con. 

The bulletin devotes some atten- 





A BUCK OF GOOD QUALITY. 


brush, both in summer and winter, 
but in winter he requires good feed 
and shelter the same as other val- 
uable domestic animals. 

He is a great filth and brush ex- 
terminator and has none of the ob- 
jectionable qualities of the common 
goat, such as climbing fences, odor- 
ous smell, etc., but is equal to the 
mutton breeds of sheep in the qual- 
ity of meat he furnishes. His car- 
cass, however, is not so large as the 
mutton breeds of sheep. 

He flourishes in any climate, cold 


or hot, the offspring being, by the, - 


way, unable to withstand cold until 
a few days old. 

He is especially adapted to hill 
lands, but thrives on lowlands and 
if kept on low or marshy land. 
will exterminate the undesirable 
growth of swamp lands, it being 
necessary on low lands to look care- 
fully after the trimming of his feet. 
He has no grease in fleece and it is, 
therefore, very important to keep 
him free from lice or ticks or other 
external parasites. His hair is 
Much stronger than wool, hence the 
high price of mohair and mohair 
g00ds. One mohair suit will out- 
wear two woolen suits and will be 
free from dust and dirt. 

He can be kept in the same barn 
with sheep or on the same pastures 
Without fear of crossing the breeds. 

The writer keeps his flock of An- 
goras, about 50 head, with a little 
larger flock of sheep both winter and 
Summer, yet they do not associate 
with each other, their natures and 
habits being so different. 

In summer, at noonday, when the 
Sheep have sought the shade, Mr. 
Goat quietly browses in the gleam- 
ing sunshine, and while Mr. Sheep 


tion to the selection of breeding 
stock, the feeding, care and manage- 
ment of the herd, prevention of dis- 
ease and other important subjects, 
bearing directly on the practical side 
of the business. 

Any one residing in the State may 
secure a copy of this bulletin from 
Director C. B. Williams, West Ra- 
leigh, N. C. 





Your excellent paper is growing 
better every week.—A. McBride, Fay- 





Save $15 to $05 


when buying your Buggy, by dealing 
with us DIRECT. Eliminate the re- 
tailer’s profit. We send Buggies on 30 
days’ trial, anywhere in the South. If 
not pleased, return it at our expense 
and get your money back. 

illustrated Buggy and Harness Catalog Mailed Free. 


It gives prices and tells all about our big line of 
Buggies and Harness. Rose Buggies are the 
strongest that can be made. Very stylish. Every 
one is absolutely built to order. Priced $45.00 and 
upwards. Our 8 years’ legal guarantee protects 
you. Ask for Catalog No.8 Write us—today. 


RANDOLPH ROSE COMPANY 


Chattanooga Tennessee 
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Prizes for Jersey Cattle. 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 
is offering a series of special pre- 
miums for the State fairs this fall. 
These premiums include gold medals 
to the breeders of the grand cham- 
pion bull and cow, three cash prize 
of $30, $20 and $10 for the best 
cows, and three prizes of $40, $30 
and $20 for the four best females, 
get of one sire, exhibited by their 
breeder. In the list of fairs at which 
these premiums are offered only 
Tennessee, Virginia and Texas are 
included from the South, but cash 
prizes aggregating $100 are offered 
in Alabama. 





Boils on Udder. 


I have a young Jersey cow 
whose udder is often ulcerated 
with bad boils that finally dis- 
charge matter. Can you tell me 
the cause and a remedy for this 


ran Two Kinds of 
Cream Separators 


trouble Would these boils ren- Th 

der the milk unfit for home “ 

use? 8 Ss DE LAVAL 
Editcrial Answer: The trouble 


complained of is not uncommon in 
the South and resembles somewhat 
cowpox. It is not true cowpox, but 
seems to be infective, as it usually 
extends through a herd and appears 
to be spread by the milkers. 

While disagreeable, no serious 
trouble occurs except when the end 
of the teats become affected or the 
infection gets into the teats and 
causes an inflammation of the udder. 

Before milking wash the udder 
thoroughly in a solution of some coal 
tar disinfectant—say 1 part of creo- 
lin or zenoleum to 40 parts of water. 
After milking apply carbolated vase- 
line to the affected parts. 

Milk the well cows first and wash 
the hands after milking each cow. 

If cleanliness is observed and the 
udder is otherwise all right, these 
small boils need not injure the quali- 
ty of the milk, but the safest plan 
would be to defer using the milk 
until the sores disappear. 


And The Others 


Simply stated, there are JUST 
TWO "4 INDS of Centrifugal 
Cream Separators, the improved 
DE LAVAL of today and the 
dozen other ‘‘copies’’,““imitations”, 
‘“‘substitutes’’, ‘‘just-as-good’’ and 
‘‘near’’ separators, some a little 
cheaper made and more inferior 
than the others but all merely util- 
izing one or another of the expired 
DE LAVAL patents and cast-off 
types of construction of ten to 
twenty and thirty years ago. . 

If you want the BEST, that will 
save its cost over any of the others 
every year and last five or ten 
times as long, you can but choose 
the DELAVAL. If for any reason 
you want Ee different, 
shut your eyes, buy the cheapest, 
and get your own separator ex- 
perience quickest. 
~That’s really the whole Cream 

eparator story told in the fewest 
words possible. 
















The De Laval Separator Co. 


165-167 BROAOWAY 178-177 WILLIAM 6T. 
NEW YORK MONTREAL 
42 &. MADIGON 8ST, 14 & 16 PRINCESS 8T. 
CHICAGO WINNIPEG 
DRUMM & GACRAMENTO STS 1016 WESTERN AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO EATTL 





One day in the year should be 
given to the institute, no matter 
how busy you may be or what your 
other engagements on that day. 


PIEDMONT BUGGIES 


O WHERE in this country do they build buggies that 
will give the universal satisfaction that is found in 
the Piedmont—price taken into consideration, of 

course. No where in the realm of buggy building is the 
same care and judgment exercised as in the Piedmont 
factory. Here every detail, from the selection of ma- 
terial to the finished 
buggy, is handled by 
experts. We have 
every advantage for 
the building of com- . 
fortable, stylish and durable buggies, 
our location and facilities being un- 
equalled by any body, in any section. 


Ask your dealer to show you a 
Piedmont Buggy, or write us for 
handsome Illustrated catalog. 


PIEDMONT BUGGY CO. 
Box 398 | MONROE, N. C. 






































PEOPLE HAVE PUT THEIR 

1 5,000 ON THIS BUGGY. O. K. 

Buy your Buggy and Harness direct from our fac- 
tory and get it at first cost. No drummer’s expenses, 
jobbers’ commissions, wholesalers’ profits and dealers’ 
enormous profits are added to the price of GOLDEN 
EAGLE VEHICLES. We manufacture and sell 
direct to users, and save our customers $20.00 to $40.00. 
We also sell Harness at cost as an advertisement. 
Mail coupon to-day for 1910 catalog. 

Get our Catalog now for Spring Buying. 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO. 


Station 6, 159, Edgewood Ave., Afianta, Ga. 


Gentlemen: Please mail me postpaid, your new 
6-color 106 page Catalog. 


Name.... 
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NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ IN- 
STITUTES. 





Meeting for Farmers and Farmers’ 
Wives During July—Let Every 
Reader Attend. 


Messrs. Editors: Here is a list of 
farmers’ institutes and women’s in- 
stitutes for July. I have arranged to 
hold a woman’s institute at each 
place where we hold a farmers’ insti- 
tute with all the institute parties ex- 
cept the western party, which oper- 
ates beyond the Blue Ridge. I very 
much wanted to hold a woman’s in- 
stitute in connection with the insti- 
tute for men at each of our appoint- 
ments eovering the entire State, but 
a lack of efficient women lecturers 
prevents me from carrying out my 
wishes in this respect. However, 
commencing with the August insti- 
tutes, Mrs. W. N. Hutt and Mrs. W. 
R. Hollowell will join the western 
party and hold women’s institutes at 
a number of places beyond the Blue 
Ridge. 

In this conmection I wish to say 
the women’s institute feature of our 
work is not an experiment in this 
State, and wherever they have been 
held the next year usually finds a 
very largely increased number of wo- 
men present. I regard the women’s. 
institutes of even more importance 
than the institutes for men. They 
are more far-reaching in their re- 
sults than are men’s institutes. | It 
is at the women’s institutes that the 
homes, and things pertaining to the 
uplift of the home life, health, and! 
other things of vital importance are} 
discussed. A farmer may make the 
finest crop of corn, cotton, or to- 
bacco in the community, and unless 
there is health and happiness in the 
home, the place is no home such as 
John Howard Payne wrote about. On 
the other hand, if the home is ideal 
and health and happiness reign there, 
the influence will go out into the re- 
motest part of the farm until the 
crops and the flocks all show evi- 
dence of prosperity and contentment. 

At each woman’s institute a pre- 
mium of $1 will be awarded for the 
best loaf of bread made by any girl 
or woman living on the farm. 

T. B. PARKER, 
Director. 





Farmers Institutes and Women’s In- 
stitutes. 


Southern Railway.—July 14, Ce-} 
dar Grove; July 15, McLeansburg;, , 
July 16, Kernersville; July 18; 
Clemmons; July 19, Mocksville; July 
20, Mt. Ulla; July 21, Mooresville; 
July 22, Derita; July 23, Griffith; 
July 25, Huntersville; July 26, States- 
ville; July 27, Newton; July 28, Mor- 
ganton; July 29, Connelly Springs; 
July 30, Concord. 

Seaboard Air Line.—July 12, 
Pittsboro; July 13, Lee Court House; 
July 14, Cameron; July 15, Aber- 
deen; July 16, Hoffman; July 18, 
Rockingham; July 19, Morven; July 
20, Wadesboro; July 21, Peachland; 
July 22, Marshville; July 23, Wax- 
haw; July 25, Monroe; July 26, Mat- 
thews; July 27, Capp’s School House; 
July 28, Mt. Holly; July 29, Iron 
Station; July 30, Shelby. 

Northern Party.—July 13, Oxford; 
July 14, Creedmoor; July 15, Dur- 


ham; July 16, Roxboro; July 18, 
Leasburg; July 19, Locust Hill; July 
20, Lawsonville; July 21, Battle- 
ground; July 22, Sylvania; July 23, 
Winston; July 25, Enterprise; July 
26, Wallburg; July 27, Danbury; 
July 28, Pilot Mountain; July 29, 
Mount Airy; July 30, Tobaccoville. 

Central Party—July 19, Carthage; 
July 20, Raeford; July 21, Star; July 
22, Blise; July 23, Troy; July 25, 
Norwood; July 26, Albemarle; July 
27, Salisbury; July 28, Mt. Pleasant; 
July 29, Arlington; July 30, Shop- 
on. 


Farmers’ Institutes. 


Western Party.—July 19, Fletch- 
er; July 20, Brevard; July 21, Co- 
lumbus; July 22, Mars Hill; July 23, 
White Rock; July 25, Leicester; 
July 26, Bethel Academy; July 27, 
Clyde; July 28; Robbinsville; July 
29, Andrews; July 30, Murphy. 





Ss. C. FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 





List of Places and Dates of Farmers’ 
Institutes to Be Held by Clemson 
College During July and August. 


First Party.—McClellandville, Ju- 
ly 11 and 12; point not settled, July 
13; Ruffin, July 14; Ehrhardt, July 
16; Georgetown, July 18 and 19; 
Pregnos School, July 20; Scranton, 
July 21; points to be settled, July 
22, 23, 25 and 26; Elloree, July 27; 
Jamison, July 28; to be settled, 29 
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and 30; to be settled, August 1, 2, 
3 and 4; Wilkinsville, Aug. 5; Cher- 
okee, Aug. 6; Coleraine, Aug. 8; 
Cross Keys, Aug. 9; Fountain Inn, 
Aug. 15th to 19th. 

Second Party.—Estill, July 19; 
Grays Point, July 20; to be decided, 
July 21 and 22; Leesville, July 23; 
J. C. Courtney’s, July 25; A. D. Hud- 
son’s, July 26; Tom Keitt’s, July 27; 
Richland Church, July 28; Troy, July 
29; Hodges, July 30; Apt Harmon’s 
Springs, August 1; Donald’s, Aug. 2; 
Wadsworth, Aug. 3; Woodruff, Aug. 
4; Gray Court, Aug. 5 and 6; Maul- 
din, Aug. 8; Liberty, Aug. 9; Dacus- 
ville, Aug. 10; Coneross School, Aug. 
11; Townville, Aug. 12; Rock Mills, 
Aug. 15; Bolton, Aug. 16; Williston, 
Aug. 1%. 

Third Party.—Gen. Sumter Mem. 
Academy, July 25; to be decided, 
July 26; Bishopville, July 27; St. 
Charles, July 28; Orange Hill, July 
29; Mount Coghan, July 30; Jeffer- 
son, August 1; Union School, Aug. 
2; Bethune, Aug. 3; Elgin, Aug. 4; 
Van Wyck, Aug. 5; Secrist Farm, 


5; 
Aug. 6; Gold Hill Academy, Aug. 8; 
Pleasant Valley, 


Aug. 9; Stevens’ 
School, Aug. 10; Green Brier, Aug. 
11; Dillon, Aug. 12; Marion, Aug. 
13; Sandy Plain School, Aug. 15; 
Mullins, Aug. 16; Fork, Aug. 17; 
Meriwether, Aug 19. 
Round-up Institute, or Farmers’ 
Congress at Clemson College, August 
31 and September 1 and 2. 


a5 














TWO-MINUTE HEALTH TALKS. 








KEEP UP THE FIGHT AGAINST HOUSE FLIES. 


They are the Most Active Agents in Carrying the Germs of Ty- 
phoid Fever, Diarrhea and Infantile Diseases—Screen Dining 
Room and Kitchen, Clean Up All Filth, and Keep Outbuildings 


as Well as Dwelling Clean. 


fly are now known to be 

the transmission of intestinai 
diseases, typhoid fever, cholera, 
and diarrhea. It has also been 
pointed out in recent studies. by 
the Local Government Board of Lon- 
don that he may very posibly carry 
tuberculosis, anthrax, diphtheria, 
ophthalmia, smallpox, staphylococcus 
infection, swine fever, tropical sore, 
and the eggs of parasitic worms. 


The fly which you remove from 
your milk pitcher may or may not 
have had a life history connected 
with all or any of these diseases; but 
depend upon it, he has been wallow- 
ing in filth before he took his milk 
bath. The falling of infected flies 
into milk on the farms or in the 
dairies has made possible many a 
local epidemic of typhoid fever. 


This same propensity of the fly for 
milk baths has made the child’s ‘“‘sec- 
ond summer” a thing to be dreaded 
by all mothers. How few parents 
realize that were it not for the fly the 
child’s second summer would be no 
more to be feared than his second 
winter. The very high death rate of 
children from diarrheal diseases ab- 
ruptly rises and falls with the prev- 
alence of flies. This great mortality 


TNs CHIEF specialties of the 


among young children from diarrhea 
and enteritis causes a greater de- 








‘COTTON GIN MACHINERY 
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It leads the world in inven- 
tive ideas, mechanical dura- 
and constructive per 


LL” 


Don’t consider any other 
make until you investi- 
gateours. Write today. 


Charlotte, N.C. 








crease in the human span of life than 
does any other preventable disease. 

Governor Hughes has aptly said 
that ‘four most valuable natural re- 
source is our children.’”’? When we 
consider that the fly is the chief dis- 
seminator of the disease to which 
children are most susceptible, and 
which heads the list of preventable 
causes of death, the necessity for a 
releatless warfare upon this domestic 
pest is apparent. 

It is conservatively estimated that 
the diseases transmitted through the 
agency of the house fly cut short the 
average span of human life in the 
United States by at least two years. 
(Insurance companies take notice.) 
During a generation this means a 
loss of 170,000,000 human lives, or 
4,000,000 lives of the present aver- 
age length, or a money loss of $20,- 
000,000,000. 

What are we going to do about it? 
Are we going to wake up to the fact 
that all this can and shall be stop- 
ped? With a full realization of what 
it means we should certainly take 
care of our own nuisances and see 
that our neighbor does the same. 

In hospitals and at home flies 
should be kept away from the sick, 
especially those ill with contagious 
diseases. 

We should abolish open privies and 
properly dispose of our sewage and 
other waste products. 

Stable manure should be thorough- 
ly screened and removed at regular 
intervals. 

Laws should be passed in all States 
as they have been recently passed in 
several, requiring the thorough 
screening of all public kitchens, res- 
taurants and dining rooms. All food, 
particularly that which is eaten un- 
cooked, exposed for sale during the 
fly season, should be screened. The 
same care should be taken with all 
food in the home. 

By rigorously following these pre- 


cautions much can be done towarg 
removing the conditions which breed 
the house fly, thus helping materia). 
ly in the extermination of one of the 
most dangerous pests in the world. 
Daniel D. Jackson, in the American 
Review of Reviews. 





Cotton Crop Conditions. 


The Crop Reporting Board of the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Uniteq 
States Department of Agriculture eg. 
timates, from the reports of the cor. 
respondents and agents of the By. 
reau, that the condition of the cot. 
ton crop on June 25th was 80.7 per 
cent of a normal, as compared with 
82.0 on May 25, 1910; 74.6 on June 
25, 1909; 81.2 on June 25, 1908, 
and 79.5 the average of the past ten 
years on June 25th. 


Comparisons of conditions by 

States follow: 
June 25, 10-Yr, 

States. 1910. 1909. Av’ge, 
NITRA. Soi sil Ss 81 76 83 
North Carolina... 72 75 82 
South Carolina... 75 ek 80 
RFOOT EHO 0b 608 35-8 78 79 = =80 
WGI yiiia vie aces 82 88 85 
PEIADAWID 206-0500 0% 81 64 78 
Missisippi ....... 81 61 78 
IGOUIBIGNE 668.6. i Ay f 62 79 
fico: ra area 84 13 79 
Arkansas cif 76 81 
Tennessee ....... 82 80 84 
MAIBBOUEL 60866-6682 80 83 83 
ORIQHOMA: .....355 FS 84 82 
CRITORNIG 6. 60s sia 95 


United States .... 80.7 74.6 79.5 


A GILT-EDGED 
INVESTMENT 


7, 8 or 9 Per Cent Guaranteed 
on Sums From $50 to $200 


To a limited number of Progressive Farmer 
and Gazette readers of character and standing 
in their respective communities, we shall be 
glad to send particulars concerning a thor- 
oughly gilt-edge investment guarsnteeing 7% 
at least, with 8 or 9% as a possibility. No 
large amounts taken. Send 2-cent stamp for 
particulars and address 














Clarence Poe, Editor 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
AND GAZETTE, 


Raleigh, - - North Carolina. 





—— pene sz 


The Farmers’ Market Place 











_ Readers who have considerable numbers of 
live stock or poultry, considerable quantities 
of improved seed, or corsiderable areas of land, 
should use display ads in the proper depart- 
ments of our paper; but for the convenience of 
all who do not wish larger space. we will in- 
sert ads for our Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette readers in this department and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word for one 
week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; three weeks, 
10 cents; four weeks; 18 cents; three months, 
40 centa; six months, 70 cents; one year, $1.25 
Each word, number or initial (including name 
and address) counted as a separate word. Send 
cash with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost $880 for postage alone to 
send your ad by letter to each home to which 
we carry it at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1.00. 











Wanted, a registered Southdown Buck. Would 
prefer one that owner wanted to change. G. T. 
Tyson, R.1, Greenville, N. C. ae 


Nice Berkshire Pigs, unregistered, $6; registered 
$7.50. Rhode Island Red Cockerels, nice stock, $1 
each. R. E. Pittman, Grifton. N. C. 


North Carolina Herd Registered Duroc Jersey 
Swine. Descriptive circulars gladly furnished. 
Bred for size, bone and finish. Pigs no a-kin for 
sale at all times. Reg. papers free. W. A. Thig- 
pen, Conetoe, N. C. as 


Farmers Take Notice. $68,851.06 saved to 
Farmers of North Carolina last year. who are 
members of the Farmers Mutual, in their insur- 
ance. If interested, address Farmers Matual Fire 
Insurance Association, Raleigh, N. C. Agents 
wanted. 

Wanted—One hundred thrifty farmers. Large 
means not necessary; to occupy large or small 
farms; easy terms or cash; fertility of soil unsur- 
passed; soil easily cultivated and productive, gold- 
en opportunity. For particulars, address W. ¢- 
Edwards, President, Sylvester, Ga. 





Bargains in Thoroughbred Angora Goats, | all 
onen * Mastehened Essex service Boar, Essex Pigs, 
Pedigrees given for all sold; Sows in farrow. Eges 
for setting from nineteen leading varieties Pople 
try: dollar for fifteen. Right hand and reversib le 
Disc Plows; Large Feed Cutter; McCormick Bin- 
der. J. E, Coulter, Connelly Sr=:ngs, N. C. 
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aa ae TOBACCO. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, "Beans and Scraps.) 

Again this week there was nothing 
done in loose tobacco out of the new 
crop, but there was some activity in 
bright as well as dark tobaccos. Of 
brights the better grades wére in de- 
mand, while of darks a lot of about 
2,000 hhds. changed hands for ex- 
port. This takes almost all of the 
common tobaccos out of the State 
and there is very little in the stocks 
to pick from. The weather has been 
all that could be desired for the new 
crop, warm with occasional showers. 
In the section where bright tobacco 
is grown the outlook is not as favor- 
able, as they have had considerable 
wet weather at a time when the to- 
bacco needed dry weather and sun- 
shine. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


New Md. and Va. potatoes, No. 1, 
per bbl., $1.25@1.50; N. C., and S. 
C., $1@1.25; No. 2, 75¢c.@$1; old 
stock, $1@1.12 per 180 tbs. in bulk. 
Sweets, 50c.@$1. Onions, $1.50@2 
per crate for Texas yellow; Eastern 
Shore, per basket, $1.25@1.50. Cab- 
bages, 50@75c. per crate; per 100, 
$3@3.50. Asparagus, 50c.@$1.50 
per dozen bunches. Beets, $1@2 
per 100 bunches. Carrots, $1@2 
per 100 bunches; old, per bbl., $1.25 
@2. Cucumbers, 50@75c. per bas- 
ket for S. C.; Va., 60@90c. Egg- 
plants, $1@2 per box. Green corn, 
$1@3 per 100. Lettuce, 50c.@$1 
per bbl. Lima beans, $1@383 per bas- 
ket. Okra, $1.50@3 per carrier. 
Peppers, $1@2 per carrier. Peas, 
75c.@$1 per basket for large and 





40@50c. for small. String beans, 
per %-bushel basket, wax, 35 
@75e.; green, 75¢c.@$1; Spinach, 


30@60c. per bbl. Squash, 50c.@$1 
ber bbl. for white; yellow, 75c.@$1- 
25. Turnips, $1.25@1.75 per bbl. 
for rutabagas, and 75c.@1.25 for 
white. Tomatoes, Fla., fancy, per 
carrier, $1@1.50; choice, 50c.@$1; 
N. C., per carrier, 75c.@$1.25. Wa- 
tercress per 100 bunches, $1@1.50. 

Apples, $4@5 per bbl., for choice 
old stock; new, 75c.@ $1. 15 per bas- 
ket. Pears; $3@3.50 per bbl. 
Peaches, per bushel basket, Texas, 
$1; Ga., per carrier, $1@1.50; oth- 
ers, 75¢.@$1.25. Plums, $1.25@ 
1.75 per carrier. Cherries, sweet, 
ber at., 6@10c.; sour, 6@9ec. Black- 
berries, per qt., 10@14c. Raspber- 
ries, per pint, 5@8c. Huckleberries, 
9@15e. Gooseberries, 6@12c. Musk- 
melons, 75c.@ $1.25 per crate. Wa- 
termelons, $30@60 per 100. 

Butter: Creamery specials, 28 %c.; 
pore 28@28%c.; factory, 22@ 

Eggs, 22@24 for best Western; 
others, 19@21c., and dull. 


The Truth About the German Potash 
Law. 
(Advertisement) 

Among Germany’s most important 
natural resources there are about 
seventy mines that furnish the 
world’s supply of potash. At present 
these mines can supply more potash 
than the world is using, but not more 
than the world can use profitably, and 
not more than the world would be 
using if farmers could. buy potash 
as readily as they can buy other 
things. Under these conditions there 
is a tendency for some of the mines 
to try to get more than their share 
of the trade. 

In the past the mines have entered 
into short term arrangements to sell 
their products through a single com- 
pany, organized and owned by the 
mines. Each mine has agreed to fur- 
nish a certain fraction of the world’s 
demand to the selling company. This 
fraction was known as the quota of 
the mine. As new mines were de- 
veloped there were usually assigned 
a fair quota, but occasionally a new 
mine declined to sell in this way and 
sought to secure more than its fair 
share of the potash trade by selling 
independently and usually at slightly 
lower prices. 

When the last selling agreement 
expired three or four mines under- 
took to get contracts to supply the 
entire American potash trade, which 
is a little over one-fourth of the 
potash trade of the world. Had they 
succeeded in filling their contracts 
they would, of course, have had 
much more than their fair share of 
business. 


Most of the mines are owned by 
private companies, but a few of them 
are owned by the Prussian and other 
German States, not by the Royal 
Family, as has been erroneously stat- 
ed in some American newspapers. 
Owing to the action of a few mines 
in trying to get more than their fair 
share of the business, the German 
Government passed a law regulat- 
ing the fraction .or quota of the 
world’s supply that each mine might 
sell, and providing that each mine 
should have a share in both the ex- 
port and the home trade. 


The law provides for a commission 
to enforce the law and lays a trifling 
tax on ali the products of the mines, 
whether exported or used at home, ta 
pay for the expenses of the commis: 
sion. This tax is not greater thar 
the usual State fertilizer taxes ir 
America, which range from ten to 
fifty cents per ton, without regard to 
the value of the fertilizer. The 
German tax is fairer, however, in 
that it takes into account the amount 
of plant food in the different grades 
of potash compounds. The tax ranges 
from sixteen cents per ton on kainit 
containing twelve and one-half per 
cent potash, to sixty-five cents on 
muriate of potash. As one-half of 
this goes back for advertising ex- 
penses previously met by the mines, 
the only additional expense imposed 
by the law is the trifling sum of from 
eight to thirty-three cents per ton. 
The tax is in no sense an export tax, 
but is paid on every pound of potash 
whether used in Germany or sent to 
other countries. There’s in it no dis- 
crimination against America or any 
other country. 

When we recall that the ocean 
freight rate on potash may vary as 
much as one dollar per ton in a 
single month without any increase in 
the cost of potash to the consumer, 
it is at once evident that this trifling 
tax for administration purposes will 
have no more to do with potash 
prices than the State tax on fertil- 
izers in the United States has to 
do with the selling price of our com- 
mon fertilizers. 


The law, contrary to the general 
belief, does not require the formation 
of a selling company or syndicate. 


Each mine is free to sell its share 
of export and domestic as it sees 
fit, but it must not sell for export at 
a less price than is charged to Ger- 
man buyers. There is certainly noth- 
ing in this to give the American 
farmer who buys potash any cause 
for alarm. Why then, has our State 
Department been urged to protest so 
vigorously against the passage of this 
law? Why have we been told that 
the law means we must pay twenty 
dollars more per ton for all our pot- 
ash salts? The law provides that if 
any mine shall sell more than its 
assigned fair share it must pay on 
the excess over its lawful share a 
much higher tax, ranging from about 
two dollars and seventy-five cents to 
nineteen dollars and a half per ton. 
This will, of course, serve to restrict 
the mines to the legal quota of each. 
But there is no intention of restrict- 
ing the total production of potash. 
On the other hand the publicity pre- 
visions are intended to increase the 
consumption. 

The American fertilizer companies 
sought to get control of all the potash 
coming to America. 
do it. They never intended that the 
farmer should get potash salts direct 
from them and they insisted that the 
Germans should sell only to these 
companies and that the German Kali 
Works, which is the American Com- 
pany representing the potash mines, 
should cease to sell mixers, dealers 
and farmers. 


They failed to| From 





The German Kali Works was or- 
ganized for the purpose of getting 
potash to the farmers, local dealers 
and mixers, at fair prices. It is a 
matter of indifference to them wheth- 
er they sell it direct to these three 
classes or whether their offers cause 
the fertilizer manufacturers to sell 
it to them at fair prices. The fertil- 
izer manufacturers do not want the 
farmers to secure potash except in 
the form of mixed goods containing 
about 98 pounds of phosphate and 
filler to 2 pounds of potash salts. 
Home mixing gives the fertilizer 
manufacturer nervous. chills. It 
means the farmer may buy raw ma- 
terial, compound his filler-free fertil- 
izer at a marked saving, and, worst 
of all, he will begin to figure on the 
money he has been paying out for 
filler and freight on it, not a penny 
of which was of any value in increas- 
ing his crop. 

The American fertilizer manufact- 
urers have claimed for years that 
they sought uniform prices for potash 
rather than low prices. The new law 
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gives every buyer the same price. But 
their strenuous objeetions prove what 
many already knew, that the large 
manufacturer does not want the mix- 
er, local dealer or farmer to buy 
potash at all except in the form of 
filler-loaded mixtures which place the 
cost of plant food much higher than 
it can ” sold for in raw materials. 


Go To the Sea Next Sunday 


Seashore Sunday bs ers Special, Raleigh, Wil- 
son, Greenville and Washington, to Morehead City 
and Beaufort, every Sunday. Cheap Week-End 
and Sunday Excursion Rates, via. Norfolk South- 
ern Railroad. Special trains leave Raleigh, 5:15 
a. m., leave Wilson, 7:01 a. m., leave Farmville, 
8:04 a. m., leave Greenville, 8:36 a. m., od Wash- 
ington, 9: 81 a, m., atrive Morehead City 12:00 Noon. 
Returning one. s train, leaves Beaufort, 5:00 p. 
m,, Lg City, 6:15a.m. Ask nearest Ticket 

t for complete information, 


H. C. HUDGINS, G. P. A., 


565 








- Norfolk, Va 


Grand Excursion to Asheville, N. C- 


‘The Land of the Sky ’’ 


On July 12th, the Southern Railway will operate 
its Annual Outing Special to Asheville N. C,, from 
Goldsboro, Selma, Raleigh and Durham, also in- 
termediate stations to Greensboro. 

Don’t miss this opportunity to visit this fairy 
a with its beautiful scenery aad cool mountain 

reezes. 











Very cheap rates will apply as follows: 
From 





Goldsboro....-----. $5.00 Selma ........-..--.$5.00 
Co ee 2! 4.75 
Chapel Hill. --_.. .. 4.75 Burlington be Msescew 4.75 
Gait...... 50 





4.75 
Rates io proportion all other. stations. Fer 
information regarding rates, etc., address the un- 


dersigned 
Ww. valamuaiem Pi A. 
aleigh, N.C. 


Farming Is Profitable 
In The Southeast 


There is no better occupa- 
tion for the Average Man than 
Farming, and no Section is Su- 
perior to the South for a Good 
Farmer. Farming is a Great 
Business and should be carried 
on by the Application of the 
Best Business Principles. The 
Proper Location, the Study of 
Soils, Seed Selection, the Wise 
Choice and Rotation of Crops 
and Careful Cultivation will 
bring Assured Success. 

We are in position to Aid 
You in the Selection of the 
Proper Location in Districts 
which Present Splendid Ad- 
vantages and Opportunities. In 
writing tell us What You Want. 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern 
Railway, and Mobile & Ohio R. R. 














Washington, - - - D.C. 





MACHINERY 


WANTED: ? 


Is IT AN ENGINE YOU ARE LOOKING FOR? We make three styles 
—a slide valve, a heavy duty balanced valve, and a high speed automatic. 


We invite comparison with similar 


shouldn’t we furnish as good as the best and better than most? 


styles made North or South. Why 


We 


have the experience—30 years in the business. We have the shop equip- 
ment—again just as good as the best and better than most. 


IS IT COTTON GIN MACHINERY? 
Press business in the South 80 years ago. 


ing the gin business for 12 years. 


We revolutionized the Cotton 
We have been revelutioniz- 
We are mechanics. We have stripped 


gins of useless appendages and put the cost of these into appliances for 
saving labor and increasing the quality of the output, so that the Liddell 
Ginning System offers advantages others do not possess. We invite com- 
parison of all details from the line shaft on through to the press. 


PERHAPS IT IS A SAW MILL? 


The same experience and shop equip- 


ment and mechanical knowledge applies here. The Feed Works and the 


Set Works are the essential features of a saw mill. 
of Feed Works—some like others makey some better. 


We make four kinds 
In Set Works we 


are unsurpassed. We know what's needed down South in saw milling 


and we make it. 
MAYBE IT’S A BOILER? 


If there is anything made of better ma- 


terial and workmanship than we send out in standard stationary types 


we don’t know it. 


Of portable boilers on skids, we offer one which will 


burn green and inferior fuel as readily and effectively as a stationary. 
Do you know of any other that will? 


We are trying to talk business, 
chance to show what we have. 


We want your business. Give us a 


You run no risk in buying from a fac- 


tory which has sold of Engines, Cotton Presses, Cotton Gins and Saw 


Mills near 20,000. 
interested in, addressing, 


LIDDELL COMPANY, _ : 


Catalogs sent free. 


Specify what machines you are 


: CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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HOT-WEATHER WORK IN THE 
POULTRY YARDS. 


Some of the Things That Demand 
Special Attention Just Now. 


Messrs. Editors: By the time this 
is in print we will have ceased hatch- 
ing chicks for this season, the work 
that now lies before us or rather 
that is now in hand, is the success- 
fully rearing to maturity the chicks 
hatched. During the extremely hot 
days be more watchful than ever, and 
give the fowls and chicks more atten- 
tion than before along this line. If 
possible, supply the growing chicks 
with a drink of fresh milk any way 
once in every week. It will prevent 
sickness and promote _ strength, 
health and growth. 

Another vital point in successfully 
rearing the chicks is plenty of shade. 
Of course, to those who have plenty 
of natural shade this need not con- 
cern, but to those who have none or 
whose supply is limited, I would say, 
build it and do so at once. 

Four posts placed in the ground 
with a frame built around the top 
and covered over with a few boards, 
straw or an old carpet, is about the 
best way to furnish it quickly. 

By this time most of the chicks are 
well feathered out, and are beginning 
to round up or have grown up on 
their limbs and look at the awk- 
ward stage. It is during these stages 
in the hot weather that they seem to 
content themselves by eating, and 
then lounging around in the shade, 





BROWN LEGHORN COCKERELS FOR SaLE 
Spring hatched @ 75c, Only a Hmited supply 

so can fill only first orders. Cash with order. 

A. Y. KELLY, Duke. N. C. 








MY FAMOUS “QUATILITY STRAIN” 


S. C. White Leghorns 


Finest laying strain on South Atlantic Coast. 
Large, strong, Southern birds. Fully acclimated. 
Unexcelled for Southern egg farms. A fine lot of 
breeding Cockerelsfor saleduring summer months, 
$1.50each. Incubator eggs $6.00 per hundred. 


HAYDEN CLEMENT, - Salisbury, N. C. 








Bargains in Farm Machinery 


We have t a large stock of Plows, Har- 
8, tors, and En- 


gieah au geek puke and ais aller aes te te 
‘er 

trade at Tg prices. Write us stating what 

goods you are in need of. 


PETTY REID COMPANY 
Gauznssoro, N. C. 


Eggs $150 for Setting of 13 Eggs 


8. C. White and Brown Loqperns, 





Pekin Duck E .% for 1 
Send for foldes. 9 free. 


Nevin Poultry Yards 
UNCLE JOE AND NED, Prop 
R. F. D.7, Box 48, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
GEER SELLS EGGS 


Best Barred Plymouth Rock, 8. C. Brown 
born and Rhode Island Red Tans, $1.00 Der 1b oe, 
H. 





$2.50 for 80 
B. EER, - = Nashville, Tenn. 


BEEKEEPING 





its pleasures and _ profits, is the 
theme of that excellent and hand- 
GLEAN 


illustrated INGS IN BEE 
CULTURE. We it for six months on trial for 
twenty-five cents, and also send free a 64-page 
boek on bees and our bee supply catalog to all 
soe meee hie vane. THE A. I, ROOT CO., 
Box 74, Medina, Ohio. 





Red Breeders, Improve Your klock! Special 
June Sale Prize Winning R. CO. Rhode Island 
Red Breeders! Won 4 ist ribbons Charlotte, 1910 
on these. Incubator and brooders for sale. Prices 
right. Write immediately. Catalogue. 

MRS. J. C. DEATON, - Landis, N. C. 





and despite the fact that they seem 
to be able to consume food at a mar- 
velous rate, they do not seem to grow 
on or finish as they should. But bear 
in mind that the chick by now or the 
middle of July requires as much feed 
as the older fowls did during the 
breeding season. Feed them two or 
three times a day all that they will 
clean up in twenty minutes. 

One thing that causes the large 
percentage of chick mortality among 
those half grown, also causing weak- 
legged, puny and unhealthy chicks, 
is their being over-crowded during 
the months of July, August and Sep- 
tember. A brood of chicks that 
thrived and did well during the 
month of June, should now be cut 
in two and placed in two separate 
brood coops. Never have over twenty 
in any one of these. Brood coops 
should now be as open as possible. 
This will allow plenty of air, and if 
chicks are not over-crowded, no 
sweating will result. Sweating saps 
the strength and vitality out of them. 

Do not catch yourself saying, “I am 
sure my stock is not lousy,’’ for if it’s 
a fact at this season of the year, you 
are one in a thousand. Do not wait, 
however, until the stock is in misery 
from lice before you act, but remem- 








PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE 


ber there is no time like the present, 
and act now. Clean out the coops 
thoroughly, burning as much of the 
refuse as possible, also burn sulphur 
on some hot coals from the cook 
stove. Sprinkle lime on the floors 
and paint the interior and roosts with 
kerosene oil. UNCLE JO. 





Hopper Feeding Pays. 


Messrs. Editors: The greatest ad- 
vance in poultry culture in the last 
25 years is the use of hoppers for 
the feeding of dry mashes. A dry 
mash of wheat bran, corn meal and 
beef scrap kept in hoppers before the 
growing stock is a great bone and 
muscle builder and produces the stur- 
stand up under a heavy egg ration 
dy, well-matured pullet that will 
and shell out the product without 
breaking down. 

Give the young stock an abund- 
ance of green feed and keep the dry 
mash in hoppers constantly before 
them, and they will not need much 
grain until they near maturity. Sep- 
arate the sexes at from three to five 
months of age, depending on the 
breed, and then feed the pullets es- 
pecially well, all they will eat, to 
hasten maturity, and the eggs will 
come in the early fall and continue 
right through the winter, when they 
command a price, and pay a profit 
you have read about but never ex- 
perienced. 

W. P. HOFFERBERT. 








HOW TO GET A START WITH ALFALFA. 


Useless to Sow It Except on Fertile Land in Good Condition— 
Begin Now to Prepare for Fall Seeding—Liming and Inocu- 


lation. 


By T. B. Parker. 


LFALFA is, in many sections, 
Awe difficult to grow, but it is 

such a valuable crop that it 
is worth while for any farmer to see 
if he can grow it, provided his soil 
conditions are all 
right. It is a 
waste of time to 
undertake to grow 
it on any but a 
well drained, fer- 
tile soil free from 
acidity and con- 
taining humus; 
also the necessary 
bacteria must be 
in the soil, natur- 
ally, or be added. Lime is another 
essential in growing alfalfa. Possib- 
ly none of our crops require as much 
lime as alfalfa. I have known four 
tons of slaked lime to be applied to 
one acre of land for alfalfa. It is al- 
ways safe to apply lime to any land 
intended for alfalfa. 

Where alfalfa succeeds there is 
probably no forage crop grown that 
will equal it in value. Wherever suc- 
cessfully grown in the United States 
it will give from three cuttings in 
the North, to seven or eight in Texas 
where the seasons are longer, with 
a probable average of one ton of cur- 
ed hay per acre at each cutting, the 
feeding value of which is nearly that 
of wheat bran. Owing to its deep- 
rooting proclivities it will stand more 
dry weather than any other of our 
forage crops, and at the same time 
is very much helped by timely rains. 


Good Soil, Good Seed and Inoculation 


A gentleman who has learned 
to grow alfalfa successfully, stated 
that his success is due to the thor- 
ough preparation of the soil before 





T. B. PARKER. 











CHANCE OF 


A LIFETIME 





plant. Write us your wants. 


Having closed our Poultry Yards will sell at half the price of now. Entire outfit including 
Incubators, Brooders, Lamps, Leg Bands, in fact everything that goes with an A-1 equipped 








PINEHURST GENERAL OFFICE 
PINEHURST, 





NORTH CAROLINA. 











seeding the alfalfa. Half prepara- 
tion will not suffice. The land must 
be well drained, deeply broken, a 
perfect seed bed nade, vegetable mat- 
ter, preferably stable manure, incor- 
porated with the soil, and heavy ap- 
plications of lime made. Then, with 
the addition of the bacteria peculiar 
to alfalfa and good seed, one may 
confidently expect to grow it suc- 
cessfully. 

There is probably nothing that 
is more essential to alfalfa-growing 
than to have the soil well inoculated 
with the bacteria. The best way to 
obtain this is to procure soil from a 
field that has been growing alfalfa 
successfully for some years. While 
200 pounds will give partial inocula- 
tion, many times that quantity per 
acre is better. I have applied a ton 
of soil to an acre with very gratify- 
ing success. This soil should be ap- 
plied either late in the afternoon or 
on a cloudy day and immediately har- 
rowed in. Sunshine is death to bac- 
teria, therefore the less they are ex- 
posed to it the better for them. Soil 
may be brought from any distance, 
but when it arrives it will be best to 
put it in a dark place where it will 
not dry out too much before using it. 
It is always best to get it on the 
land and harrowed in as quickly as 
possible after getting it. I have 
found the fertilizer attachment to a 
grain drill a very convenient way to 
put the soil out. This distributes it 
evenly in any quantity desired, and 
it is immediately covered, thus pro- 
tecting the bacteria from the direct 
rays of the sun. 


Good seed, free from obnoxious 
weeds, is another essential in grow- 
ing alfalfa. It is well to proeure a 
sample of the seed you intend to sow 
and submit them to the botanist of 
your State Department of Agricul- 
ture, or to the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington, D. C., and 
have them tested for vitality and for 
purity. Do not use seed containing 
dodder or other objectionable seeds. 
Better pay two prices for pure seed 





of strong germinating quailities than 
to have poor seeds given to you. 


Get Land Ready Now. 


Those who contemplate sowing al. 
falfa this fall should begin the pre- 
paration of the land now unless they 
have commenced before this. Break 
the land deeply, manure and lime 
well and sow to cowpeas or Boy 
beans. Both of these are fine crops 
to precede alfalfa. Cut them off for 
hay in August or September, ang 
prepare the best seed bed possible 
with a disk harrow for the alfalfa. 
This will be better than to plow the 
land again, provided it was wel] 
plowed in the spring. In August, 
September or October, according to 
locality, sow 25 to 30 pounds of seeq 
per acre and lightly harrow them jp. 
A weeder is fine to put the seed ip 
with. It is well to divide the see 
and sow half of them going over the 
land one way, and the other half 
going over the land at right angles 
to the first sowing. This will insure 
a more even stand than if the seed 
are all sown one way. Sow soon 
after a rain when the land is moist 
enough to germinate the seeds 
quickly. 

It will be well for persons contem- 
plating putting in alfalfa to write to 
the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and get bulletins 
relating to the crop. J. E. Wing & 
Bros., Mechanicsburg, Ohio, also send 
out a free treatise on alfalfa. This 
little book contains much valuable 
information, and is well worth send- 
ing for. 


Do Not Cut Too Close the First Year, 


The first year’s management of al- 
falfa may have an important bearing 
on the crop in after years. Unless it 
becomes necessary to cut it to kill 
out weed growth, do not cut it until 
it begins to come in bloom, and then 
not until a new growth, suckers or 
sprouts, start out from about the to 
of the grounds and are about onett 
two inches high. This new growth 
starting is an indication that it is 
then time to cut the crop of hay. Do 
not cut too close. Set the mower bar 
so as to leave a stubble two or three 
inches high so as to not cut off any 
of the new growth that has started. 
I believe many alfalfa fields have 
been ruined by cutting the alfalfa 
too early and too close to the ground. 

For the best hay, alfalfa should 
not be exposed too much to the sul 
after it is cut. Let it wilt for a 
day, and put in tall but slim cocks 
for some two days, if the weather is 
good, and then haul to the barn and 
store away in a loft with slatted 
floor, so as to let the air pass up 
through it. All hay is cured by the 
escape of the water from the plant. 
If a current of air can pass up 
through it, the water is carried off 
much faster than when the air can 
not éasily pass through it. 

It is well in the very early spring 
of each year to give the alfalfa field 
a thorough disking with a harrow, 80 
as to work the land and also destroy 
any young grass or weeds that may 
be ready to make a start. Before 
disking apply broadcast 800 pounds 
of bone meal and 400 pounds of mu- 
riate of potash per acre. If the bone 
meal can not be had, substitute for 
it 1,000 pounds 16 per cent acid 
phosphate, or twice that quantity of 
ground phosphate rock. The appll- 
cation of the fertilizer and the disk- 
ing may be given immediately after 
the alfalfa is cut the first time in 
the spring. I have also disked it 
after the third cutting, in mid-sum- 
mer with good results. Do not set 
the harrow with too much angle, but 
somewhat straight and put addition- 
al weight on if necessary to get it in 
the land. The splitting of the crowns 
of the alfalfa seems to help rather 
than injure the plant. 
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Growing a Late Crop of Irish Pota- 
toes. 


Messrs. Editors: The late crop of 
[rish potatoes is usually grown from 
tubers saved from the early crop. 
They are usually dug as soon as the 
vines have matured and are stored 
in a cool, moist place and covered 
over with soil or some other material 
which will hold moisture, until ready 
for planting, which is the last half 
of July or the first week in August. 
If a cellar is available, it can be used 
to good advantage for this purpose, 
put if not, spread the tubers under a 
tree or on the north side of a build- 
ing or board fence. Keep moist, but 
not wet, so as to start sprouts before 
the tubers are planted. At this time 
of the year the weather is so warm 
that potatoes will not sprout in the 
ground unless protected by a mulch-- 
hence the necessity for sprouting be- 
fore planting. 

The method of planting the late 
crop is about the same as the early 
crop. If the land has been well fer- 
tilized or manured for the spring 
crop which preceded the potatoes, 
very little, if any, fertilizer need be 
added. Where the land has been 
manured with barnyard manure for 
the previous crop or has grown a crop 
of cowpeas, very little nitrogenous 
fertilizer should be used. In this 
case apply acid phosphate alone at 
the rate of from 400 to 600 pounds 
per acre, adding on sandy soil 50 to 
75 pounds of muriate potash. Never 
use barnyard or stable manure on the 
potato crop as it favors the develop- 
ment of the potato scab. Apply to 
the crop which precedes the potatoes. 

Potatoes planted at the time sug- 
gested will produce a good crop of 
tubers before frost. These can be 
dug and stored away, or, where the 
land does not freeze deeply, they may 
be left in the ground to be dug as 
needed. 

H. C. THOMPSON, 





How to Fight Peach Tree Borers. 


If the soil is banked around the 
base of the infested trees to a depth 
of about ten inches after the larvae 
Lave entered the soil for pupation, 
which is about June 20th, the re- 
sulting moths will perish in attempt- 
ing to come to the surface ofthe 
mound of earth. The mound should 
be left about the tree until October 
15th, which will prevent female 
moths from other orchards, and any 
possible ones that may have escaped 
from laying eggs on the moist por- 
tion of the tree. Many of the eggs 
laid higher up on the trunks of the 
trees will never hatch, and the larvae 
of ary that may hatch can easily be 
destroyed by carefully going over the 
orchard with a knife later in the fall. 
After October 15th the mounds may 
be removed and the upper portion of 
the roots uncovered during the winter 
in order to destroy any borers by ex- 
posure, should the weather be suf- 
ficiently cold.—W. A. Thomas, in 
Clemson College Press Bulletin. 





Fine Prospects for Virginia Apple 
Crop. 


Most encouraging reports come 
from the heart, of the fruit belt, Al- 
bemarle County, regarding the pros- 
pects for a bumper apple crop this 
Season; in fact, the largest ever pro- 
duced in that section of the State,— 
about 75 per cent. 

Some interesting figures have been 
furnished by Walter Whately, Secre- 
tary of Virginia Horticultural Socie- 
ty, of Crozet, regarding the apple 
crop of 1908 and 1909. 

Albemarle County shipped in 1908 
a total of 62,459 barrels and 1,100 
bushels in bulk carloads. In 1909, 





44,131 barrels and 2,785 bushels in 
bulk carloads. The shipments did 


not represent over 50 per cent of the|=— 


full crop. 

This year about 70,000 barrels are 
expected and from 2,000 to 2,500 
bushels in bulk. At an average of 
$3 per barrel this would mean the 
tidy sum of $210,000 for the apples 
in barrels. 

Those figures do not allow for the 
large quantities of apples unfit to 
ship that are sold to the cider mills 
at 40c. per barrel of 150 pounds. 
Then there are the apples used for 
home consumption. 

There is every indication of an 
exceptionally fine peach crop from 
that section of the State this season. 

J. M. BELL. 





Apple and Pear Insects and Diseases. 


This is the subject of a bulletin 
just issued by the North Carolina Ex- 
periment Station, West Raleigh, 
which should be of great value for the 
fruit growers of the State. This bulle- 
tin has been prepared byR. I. Smith, 
Entomologist, and Dr. F. L. Stevens, 
Pathologist, of the Station. There 
are Over eighty pages of descriptive 
matter with about forty illustrations, 
which add considerably to the value 
of the publication for the average 
fruit grower. All the principal in- 
sects and diseases are discussed to- 
gether with the best known remedial 
measures. 

Fruit growers must learn to pre- 
vent wormy, scabby or otherwise in- 
ferior fruit by methods of spraying 
explained in this bulletin. North 
Carolina can produce first-class ap- 
ples, of high market value, and 
greatly increase the present yield of 
marketable fruit by taking proper 
precautions to prevent the injury 
caused by insects and diseases. 

Write for a copy to Prof. C. B. 
Williams, West Raleigh, N. C. 





Comparative Analysis of Kudzu and 
Cowpea Hay. 





Messrs. Editors: Replying to Prof. , 
Massey’s note in The Progressive 
Farmer and Gazette, I enclose an | 
analysis of the Kudzu vine, made by | 
Professor Keitt, of Clemson Col-' 


lege. | 
Kudzu Cowpea | 
NCS 5 le a TOL LOd 
MERE ocissescecty Siw ico. ee. Soe 3.20 2.2 | 
Lc OL; 5: le i ara a 16.67 16.6 
NOY e's. sXe a: bases Ss 25.05 20.1 | 
SP TN cd (cit ei'ai ona sce Goes oh 6.81 7.5 
Nitrogen, Fr. Ex.... 41.20. 42.9 | 


In practice the feeding value of | 
Kudzu, or “cowvine” has the repu-| 
tation of the best milk producer in | 
this State. I am setting out a lot of | 
this vine cuttings on creek and’ 
branch bottoms to stop washing of 
the banks and to hold drifting sands. 

JOHN H. SIMON 
119 Dock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Consignments large or small requested. 


Lookout Mountain f=" Irish Potatoes, the 


greatest morey making 
crop in the South; $3.00 per bushel; booklet how 
to successfully grow a fall crop free. 


Belmont Farm, 12¢ Smyrna, Ga. 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS OF 
THE FARMERS UNION. 


I have contracted with Messrs A. H Motl-y Co., 
manufacturers of tobacco, Reidsville, N. C., to 
furnish us with tobacco at a remarkably low price 
These are high grade goods. Send your order 
direct to Factory, or through your S. B. A. 

Yours fraternally, 
J. R. RIVES, S. B. A. 


(15) 567 


I congratulate the whole staff of This is the season when pastures 
The Progressive Farmer and Gazette soon begin to fail, and the flies and 
on the extremely high class of its ticks increase in such numbers as to 
work. do much harm. If ticks are becom- 
ing numerous, grease the cattle . 
every two or three weeks. 


J. C. STRIBLING. 
Pendleton, S. C. 
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Your Land Needs Lime---Give it the Best. 
e 

Blue Ridge Lime Always Makes Good 
Because itis Pue P operly Burned Limestone “hie We ship only on» grade, ‘The Biue 
Ridge,’’ Highest rade tur White Lime or Ground Limestone. We have a large capacity 
so ship prom:tly 600 bags ‘‘@lue Ridge,’’ pure white, highe t grade ground limestone shipped 
in six weeks. We g v-: an order for one bag the same promp attention thst we do car load orders. 
w Price Our prices ael w-r than o hes so are our freivht rates We offe: Yiu 
kette: Lime, oer prices, cheap-rfreight rates Writ. for the sto: v of how 
Captain Jack, the California ranchman made $18,00 last y: a’ on a King George County Virginia 
8.00 an acre farm. Li--e yes the kind of lime we are offering you did the business. Write to- 


day for circulars and prices. 
Lime Crystals For Your Poultry 


Beat shells for purity ard grinding effect. Thnk of {t, 100 pound bag, pure. white, bright lime 
crystals, only 35 cents; 3 baxs, 300 pounds for ene dollar, f o b. cars Fletcher, N. C. Cheap 
freight rates. “The Blue Ridge Lime Crystals” are best for Poultry. Send for a trial bag today. 


BLUE RIDGE LIME CO., - - Fletcher, N. C. 











Irmo, S. C., 6-12, 1910. 
Gibbes Machinery Company, 


Columbia, S. C. 

Gentlemen:— Have been thinking of writing you how we are pleased with the Heacock-King 
Feed recently installed for us. but thought we would give it a good, fair trial before we would 
doso. We have been running it now about 60 days and find »t just as good as when it was put 
in and can see no reason why it will not last as long as any other part of our mill. The Feed 
paid for itself, we are sure in 30 days over and absve what we would have cut with the old fric- 
tion works and above all at the same expense. Anyone using a No. 2 Lane Mill, even if the mill 
is brand new, will cut from 50 to 100 per cent more lumber by putting in the above Feed Works. 

Again thanking you for insisting on us to try the above feed, we are, 

Very truly, 
McIVER BROS. 














GEN KUTTER 


Farming Tools 


No imperfections in temper, mistakes 
in adjustment, or wrong calculations for 
size and weight are ever discovered in 
Keen Kutter farming tools. They 
fit the hands, and arms and height 
of the average man as no other 
tools do or can; and the rea- 
son lies in the fact that 
the makers construct no 
tools until experiment 
proves the model right. 






















NJ 


Note this Keen Kutter 
spading fork—true as adie, 
just long enough, just heavy 
enough, and full of springy 
temper and long wear. It illus- 
trates the good qualities of other 
Keen Kutter tools—scythes, hoes, 
rakes, forks, axes, shovels, etc., every 
one of which is backed by the liberal 
Keen Kutter guarantee. 

Always buy Keen Kutter tools for 
farm and workshop—the line includes 
everything for both outdoor and indoor 
workmen as well as pocketknives, razors, 
shears and table cutlery. 

“‘The Recollection of Quality Remains 


Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 
Trade mark registered. —E. C. Simmons, 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, Inc., St. Louis and New York, U.S.A. 





The Meadows Patent Portable Mill 


Will Make Finest Bread Meal on Earth 


Also No 1, for grinding feed, ete. Thousands in daily use, 

ving perfect satisfaction {It is the only portable mill on 
the market that will clean, sift and sack. IT 1s STRON 
DuRaBLE AND GUARANVEED. Write for full information 
names of eome of its friends—the users. 

Manufactured 

& € Meadows Mili Co. Inc. .- orth Wilkesboro, N. C. 
Sold by ‘nternationai Harvester Co., Charlotte, N. C., Rich- 
mond, V: vil 


a.. Knoxville, Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Atlanta, Ga.. 
j ov any other agency ~f this Company. 














Won gold meua Jamestown Ex 
position. Takes premiume where- 
ever exhibited 











Mi AN! MAnxKET CANNERS, FOR THE F4RMER, TRUCKER ANU GARDENER’S, 
special needs ‘Kich«n Speal’’ ‘19'0 Monet A.’ *Menarch §4°’ New creations! 
Modern conveniences throurhout. CANS and supplies shipped from nearest Factory All that we 
offer has the KOME CANNBR GUARANIEE OF QUALITY. Send for free illus:rated catalo ue. 


HOME CANNER «+ OM’ANY, - - HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA. 


™ i Se od : Big Illustrated Paper FREE. Full 
: g3 ; Ristt % of information about Home and 
be hee & % Market Canning. Tells you how t¢ 
New U ie ? t. : buy and how to sell. Where toge# 


your Canncrs, Cans, Labels and other valuable information to every grower in the land. Costs v4 
worbiing Send today “oT CANNER COMPANY. Chattanoega, Tenn. Dept. |] 4 











CANS = FRUN 





FRUITS, VEGETABLES ana SYRUP 
= NATIONAL CAN COMPANY. - 


BEsT Goops 
LOWEST PRICES 


ALSO LABELS, SOLDER anp SUPPLIES. Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Dept. 12, Baltimore, Md 
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Piano Voice 


Violin 


Pipe Organ 





Send 
Your 
Daughter 








Superior Advantages 


at the 


Southern Conservatory Of 
Music, - - -  DURHAM,N.C. 














12th 
Ses- 





















ideal Christian HomeSchool. 







A’ 
Music, 
trained instructors. Takesonly 100 
BS pail, 
HENRY JEROME STOCKARD, A. M., Pres., 


Lae 





i 1 f Preparatory and Collegiate courses, Art, 
Expression, Physical Culture, Pedagogy, Business, etc. Conservatory of 
ligh standard maintained by large staff of experienced, college 

; boarders and teaches the individual, 

Unsurpassed health record. Brick buildings. Steam heat. Excellent table. 
Large gymnasium. Park-likecampus. Concerts, lectures, tennis, basket- 
rite for our catalog beforeselecting thecollege for your daughter. 


Raleigh, N. C. 
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GUILFORD COLLEGE 


FOR BOTH MEN and WOMEN 


glish Literature, Philosophy and the Natural Sciences. 
Departments in Bible Study and Music. 
struction, high moral tone and homelike surroundings. 
healthful Piedmont Section of North Carolina. 
September 6th. For catalogue, address, 


L. L. HOBBS, President 


GUILFORD COLLEGE, :: i 33 


1910 


Courses in Mathematics, Ancient and Modern Languages, History, En- 


Noted for thorough in- 
Located in the 
Fall term will begin 


NORTH CAROLINA. 








| MEREDITH COLLEGE 


Among the Foremost Colleges for Women in the South 








Course in Libera! Arts covering nine departments, and iacluding 
elective courses in Education and Bible, which count for the A. B. de- 
gree—School of Music, including Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin and Voice 
Culture—School of Art, including Decoration, Designing and Oil Paint- 
ing. School of Elocutionan—Academy which prepares students for col- 
lege courses. Physical Culture under a trained director. Cost of liter- 
ary course per year, including physician, nurse and ordinary medi- 
cines (every item save books and laundry), $210.50; in the Club, $50 to 
$55 less. Next session begins September 14, 1910. Address, 


PRESIDENT R. T. VANN, :: :: RALEIGH, N. G. 


THE BINGHAM SCHOOL, Asheville, N. C., has prepared Boys to be Men for 117 YEARS. 
CONTROL and CARRIAGE. Boys expelled from other schools not received. Vicious boys removed 
4. Hoet ted, date SinAek 


Ideally 
Organization MILITARY for DISCIPLINE, 








Address COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt., Box 77 





BINGHAM 
SCHOOL located on the Asheville Plateau, 3 miles from city. 
1793 1910 | "™""“ 








Trinity College 


Five Departments--Collegiate,Gradu- 
ate, Engineering, Law, and Education. 
Large library facilities. Well equip- 
ped laboratories in all departments 
of science, Gymnasium furnished 
with best apparatus. Expenses very 
moderate. Aid for worthy students. 








Teachers and Students ex- 
pecting to engage in teach- 
ing should investigate the 
superior advantages offered 
by the new Department of 
Education in Trinity Col- 
lege. :: 3:3 


ee ee ee 
ee ee ee 


For catalogue and further information, 
address. 


mm bk FLOWERS, qoecretary 


DURHAM, 














THE NORTH CAROLINA | 
State Normal and 
Industrial College 


Maintained by the State for the Women 
of North Carolina. Four regular Courses 
leading to Degrees. Special Courses for 
Teachers, Fall Session begins September 
14, 1910. Those desiring to enter should 
apply as early as possible. For catalogue 
and other information address 


JULIUS I. FOUST, President. 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 





THE BINGHAM SCHOOL, whose AREA of 
PATRONAGE during its 117th year extended 
from New York, Canada, Montana, and California, 
to Florida, Texas and Mexico, REFUSES pupils 
every year for want of room. 
Its safety against FIRE and its exclusion of 
HAZING and DRINKING, through its inviolable 
PLEDGE OF HONOR enfored by the boys them- 
selves, attract both parents and pupils. 


Its CLIMATE, SANITATION, VENTILATION 
and FARE secure an average gain of NINETEEN 























Horner Military School 


Founded 1851 
Oxiord, North Carclina 

Classical, Scientificand English Courses. Prepares for Cole 
lege, University or the Government Academies. Military 
training develops prompt obedience and manly carriage. 
Academy 58 years old, with experienced teachers. Cadets 
dine with the principal and ladies of his family, securing 
the culture of homelife. Cultivates and educates. Modern 
buildings, perfectsanitation, wholesome fare, no crowding. 
Best moral, mental, physical and social training. Shady 
lawn, athletic park, one quarter mile running track, 300 
acres. Ideal climate, helpful environment. In the social 
atmosphere of refined Christian people. The town noted 
for over a century as an educational centre. 

Catalogues ready for distributing 


HORNER MILITARY SCHOOL 
Col. J. C. Horner, Principal, Oxford, N. C. 











(19) pounds a year. 
Address Col. R. Bingham, Asheville, N. C. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA 


College of Agriculture & Mechanic Arts 
The State’s college for training in- 
dustrial workers. Courses in Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, Animal Hus- 
bandry and Dairying; in Civil, Elec- 
trical and Mechanical Engineering; 
in Cotton Milling and Dyeing; in 
Industrial Chemistry; and in Agri- 
cultural teaching. 
Entrance examinations at each 
county seat on the 14th of July. 


D. H. HILL, President, 

















Located in the most progressive and healthful city of the South, 
(1050 feet above sea level) with the abounding opportunities offered its 
graduates in the South’s present remarkable development. 


Advanced courses in Mechanical, Electrical, Textile and Civil 
Engineering, Engineering Chemistry, Chemistry and Architecture. 


Extensive and_new equipment of Shops, Mill, Laboratories, ete. 
New Library, new Infirmary and new Chemical Laboratory. 


Demand for graduates much greater than the supply. 
Students received at any time during the session. 
For illustrated catalog, address 


K. G. MATHESON, LL. D., President, Atlanta, Ga. 











Georgia School of Technology 


West Raleigh, N. C. 





Trinity Park School 


A First-Class Preparatory School 











Certificates of Graduation Accepted 
for Entrance to Leading Southern 
Colleges 








Faculty of ten officers and teachers. 
Campus of seventy-five acres. Library 
containing more than forty thousand 
bound volumes, Well equipped gym- 





nasium. High standerds and modern 
methods of instruction. Frequent lec- 
tures by prominent lecturers. Expen- 





a 
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SESSION 


INCORPORATED 


Big reductions to all who Enter Now. 


. Penmanship etc., by mail. Send for Home Study Circular. 





> CAPITAL STOCK $30,000.00 
SPECIAL SUMMER 


A liberal discount on either a single or combined course. 
Position guaranteed, backed bv written contract. Write for handsome catalogue. It is free. Address 
KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Raleigh, N. C, or Charlotte, N.C. We teach Bookkeeping, Short- 


ses exceedingly moderate. Twelve 


years of phenomenal success. 








For catalogue and other information, 
address 


F. S ALDRIDGE, Bursar, 


DURHAM, N. C 





OXFORD SEMINARY 


Established 1850. Oxford, N. C. 
Board and General Tuition for 
Annual Session $164.00. Apply for 
illustrated catalogue to 


F. P. HOBGOOD, President, 





WAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


A well equipped College of Liberal Arts, 
with special departments in Education, Law, 
and Medicine, Expenses moderate.” A Loan 
Fund. The next session begins September 6, 
1910. For Catalogue and information apply 
to Secretary 

Ee. B. EARNSHAW, 
WAKE Forest, N. C. 
(CO-EDUCATIONAL) 

Delightfully situated in the Hill Country.* Un- 

surpassed in Healthfulness. Pure Water. Mod- 
ern in equipment. Every convenience. An ideal 
place for the education of young men and young 
women from the farm, having #1! the advantages 
of city life and none of its disadvantages. Terms 
moderate from $112.00 to $187.00 per session of ten 
months. Forcatalog or other information, address 


EMMETT L. MOFFITT, President, or 
W. A. HARPER, Dean, Elon College, N.C. 


INDUSTRIAL CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Inc. 


School for boys and girls of limited means, 
Terms: Pay students $10.00, entrance fee, and 
$10.00 per month; work students $25.C0 on enter- 
ing and four hours work per day. Best advantages 
in business courses for littlemoney. Fine artesian 
water. Address 


JOHN W. TYNDALL, A.M., LL.D., - President, 
KINSTON, N. C. 

ROANOKE COLLEGE, :-: Salem, Va 
58th year begins Sept. 14. Courses for degrees, 
with electives; high standard. Also commercial 
course. Languages, Letters, Mathematics, His- 
tory, Philosophy, Natural Sciences. Library, 24,- 
000 volumes; working laboratories; xood morals 
and discipline; six churches; no bar-rooms. Three 
new buildings, Commons. Gymnasium, Dormitory. 
Healthful mountain location. MODERATE ExX- 


PENSES. Catalogue free. Adsress 
THE PRESIDENT. 


FRANKLIN, VA. 


Franklin Female Seminary 
select school for young ladies. Healthy situation 
near Atiantic coast. High moral tone. Excep. 
advan. in Music, Art, Expression, Physical Cul- 
ture. Lit. branches. Terms mod. Catalog, 











Get your eye on Georgia’s greatest 
echool of Shorthand, Bookkeeping 
and Business Training— 4 thens Busi- 
ness Coliege, Athens. Ga, The fa 
m: us Byrne systems. We secure the 
Position. Fill in and receive free 
catalog. 












ND Pavense:, fioy canexeeues 


Dentistry, Pharmacy 


Medicine, 
Seventy-third Session begins Sept. 13, 1910. 
Excellent laboratory and ¢linical facilities. 


1838 | Climate salubrious. Living expenses moderate 
Write for terms and eatalog HT 
Christopher Tompkins, M.0., Cean, Richmuud, Va. 


FARM TRAINING FOR N‘GROES 


Don’t go to the cities. Be a scienti- 
fic farmer and you are independent 
for life. 


North Carolina Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 


will train you to become a successful farmer, 
a skilled mechanic, an expert dairyman ora 
succeesful teacher. Board, lodging and tuition 
$7.00 per month. For catalogue or free tuition, 
address 


JAS. B. DUDLEY, - PRESIDENT, 
Greensboro, N. C. 























The Presbyterian Standard says of 
“A Southerner in Europe,” by Clat- 
ence Poe: “There are no dull places. 
The entertainment is pronounced 
throughout. If anybody, who would 
know more of the wide world, and 
love his country better, has never 
read thig little book, let him sit down 
and order a copy at once.” Paper 
copy free for $1 in new subscrip- 











tions. 











